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Charles Wesley’s anniversary, featured in this issue of THE METHODIST 
STORY, is worth celebrating. Any unit of your church—men, women, youth 
groups, the church school—can enjoy and profit by study of the Wesley 
hymns. But consider having a church-wide festival in which everyone 
shares sometime between now and the end of the year. (See pages 4-7.) 
While you are singing, don’t forget the important October dates listed 
below. 


Christian Education Week. Events of this week can attract public attention 
to the educational work done by our churches, especially through the 
church school. (See page 17.) 


World-wide Communion Sunday. Christians around the world join at 
the Lord’s Table on this day. The offering is for the Fellowship of Suffering 
and Service (supporting work of the Commission on Chaplains, Commis- 
sion on Camp Activities and the Methodist Committee for Overseas Relief). 


Laymen’s Day. Most churchgoers will find a layman in the pulpit on this 
Sunday. Theme for lay sermons by Methodists is “My Father’s Business.” 


United Nations Week. The Board of World Peace recommends that 
churches join with other groups in their communities to recognize the 
role of the UN in building peace. (See page 19.) 


Week of Prayer and Self-Denial. This week on the calendar of the 
Woman’s Society of Christian Service is to foster spiritual growth among 
women and enlist their support for missions. 


World Service Sunday. The World Service leaflet lifts up Methodist work 
in national missions. 


Reformation Day. A day to highlight our Protestant heritage. 


World Order Sunday. This day highlights Christian contributions to peace 
and a responsible international order. (See page 9.) 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in the field of temperance is the 
subject of the World Service leaflet. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. 


Commitment Day. A Sunday set aside for Methodists to consider the 
Christian approach to alcohol problems and the church’s stand for personal 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. Full information will be given in next 
month’s METHODIST STORY. 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. There are many ways in which your church 
can help your community remember that Christmas belongs to Christ. Ac- 
tivities and publicity will carry the message. 


Universal Bible Sunday. A day dedicated to the Scriptures and the work 
of the American Bible Society. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Any person can do evangelistic work 
who can describe what Jesus Christ 
has done for him. 


The Goodwill Industries serves more 
handicapped persons than any other 
organization in the United States. 


No man can ever discharge his debt 
to God, but he can make regular pay- 
ments on it. 


A white lie is apt to look soiled 
pretty early. 


The Board of Missions of The 
Methodist Church estimates that 1,572 
new congregations must be organized 
under the American flag before the 
next session of the General Confer- 
ence. 


The church that cannot see beyond 
its own community has begun to die 
already. 


The best evangelist is not the one 
who can put up a good argument, but 
the one who can offer a convincing 


life. 


The amount expended by The 
Methodist Church for church build- 
ing and debt retirement during 1957 


will exceed $150,000,000. 


No Sunday school teacher ever 
quits teaching when the bell has rung. 
Teaching is a life-time business. 


Thank God for the army of those 
who give their lives to the task of 
teaching other people’s children. 


There will never be a strong indig- 
enous Church in Asia until the Asiatic 
Christians are assisted in becoming 
well-supported individuals. 


No man ever really appreciated a 
hospital until the day he had to go to 
one for an emergency operation. 


A church college has justified its 
existence if it has done no more than 
provide a campus upon which a Chris- 
tian youth can be religious without an 


apology. 
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Lanps oF Wirness AND Decision, by 
Smith, Barbieri, Booth, Brewster, 
Brumbaugh and Pickett. Board of 
Missions. 50¢ 


Methodists are being challenged to 
rise up and meet the opportunities in 
what have been termed “four lands of 
decision.” If anyone doubts that today 
really is a time of decision in those 
countries, he will be persuaded by this 
paper-back. 

Lands of Witness and Decision is the 
Methodist mission study book for 1957- 
58. It deserves study, but Methodists 
should be encouraged to read it even if 
they are not enrolled in the study course. 

The opening chapter, which spells 
out the magnitude of our missionary task, 
is by the Rev. Eugene L. Smith, general 
secretary of the Division of World Mis- 
sions. He traces recent trends in our 
mission work and tells why the Lands 
of Decision program was launched. 

Four men who are intimately ac- 
quainted with the four lands discuss 
each in turn. The chapters are alike in 
tracing briefly the history of Methodist 
work and in describing present conditions 
of opportunity. Each is unique in that 
it reflects something of the culture of 
the country under discussion. 

Bolivia is described by Bishop Sante 
Uberto Barbieri, man of letters and 
bishop of Bolivia, Argentina and Uru- 
guay. Dr. Harold N. Brewster, who 
recently left his work as a medical di- 
rector of the Board of Missions to help 
found a hospital in Sarawak, writes on 
that land. Bishop Newell S. Booth, who 
administers Methodist work in the 
Congo, writes of the changes taking 
place there. The chapter on Korea is by 
T. T. Brumbaugh, veteran missionary and 
now administrative secretary for Japan 
and Korea in the Board of Missions. 

A forceful summing up comes in the 
chapter, “Hour of Decision,” by Bishop 
J. Waskom Pickett. Long a missionary to 
India, Bishop Pickett now is with the 
Board of Missions to direct evangelistic 
work overseas. 

Bishop Pickett explains succinctly the 
nature of present opportunitics. He 
writes: 
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new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


In presenting Christ, his claims 
and his promises in lands where 
other religions are dominant, two 
very different approaches are com- 
monly made. One is the approach to 
the individual, made without regard 
to his social integration. . . . The 
other approach is to the community 
or to the individual in the communi- 
ty, in the family or the neighborhood 
of the tribe or nation. . . . Those 
who follow the second approach 
more often achieve large success...» 
The convert remains in his com- 
munity and his presence there .. . 
influences his fellows. The leaven of 
the gospel begins to affect the com- 
munity for God, and before long 
others begin to declare their faith. ... 

In each of the Lands of Decision 
there are well-defined indications of 
group movements toward Christ by 
large sections of the population. 


This and other insights of the book, 
will give Methodists an understanding 
approach to their overseas mission pro- 
gram. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your territory. 
CAll consignment orders, with privilege 
of returning unsold copies, should be 
sent to: Study Book Office, Methodist 
Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.) 


Tue Urrer Room in Brawwite Grave 
2. The Upper Room. $1 per year. 
The world’s most widely used devo- 

tional guide becomes available in Grade 

2 Braille, the grade most used now. The 

edition in grade 1%, which has been 

published since 1940, will continue for 
those who prefer it. The Talking Book 
edition of The Upper Room (on phono- 
graph records) is available for those who 
do not read Braille at $10 per year. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Cuurcu Buttpinc Learcets. Division 
of National Missions. Single copies 
free. 


Because so many congregations are 
planning to build or expand their facili- 
ties, the Department of Architecture of 


the Division of National Missions is is- 
suing a new serics of leaflets and pam- 
phlets on architecture and building. One 
of the newest is a one-page leaflet listing 
“Do’s and Don’t’s in Preparing Church 
Building Plans.” Other titles are avail- 
able. 

Order from: Department of Architec- 
ture, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Misstonany Epucation MaArenrtats. 
Joint Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation. Prices as indicated. 


When Children Give, 1957-58. An 
eight-page picture folder for use with 
the missionary units on “Japan” and 
“Christ, the Church and Race.” 15 cents; 
12 for 96¢. 

Children of Japan and Journey to 
Japan. Two manuals which contain 
units for use in additional sessions for 
missionary education. The first, by Mat- 
tie Lula Cooper, is for primary pupils 
and the second, by Carolyn Wolcott, is 
for juniors. 50¢ each. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 
ing House branch serving your terri- 
tory. 


Biste Reavers’ Service. Department 
of Christian Education of Adults, 
Board of Education. 10 for 50¢; 25 
for $1; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. 


To help people understand the Bible 
as they read it, the Board of Education 
has introduced the Bible Readers’ Serv- 
ice—a series of compact leaflets written 
by Bible scholars in laymen’s language. 

Originally intended for churches car- 
trying on “Bible Book of the Month” 
reading, the guides are finding use by 
entire congregations, by small groups 
and by individuals. 

Eighteen guides have now been pro- 
duced, the latest on the book of Revela- 
tion. It is recommended that churches 
provide one guide cach month, but it is 
possible to obtain a complete set of the 
New Testament guides in a leatherette 
binder. 

Order from: Service Department, 
Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. (See coupon, page 
25.) 


Duties oF THE Director oF STEWARD- 
SHIP IN THE Locat Cuurcn. Board 
of Lay Activities. 10¢; 12 for 50¢; 
100 for $3. 


An eight-page manual for the person 
holding the new position of director of 
stewardship, created by the 1956 Gen- 
eral Conference. It outlines a working 
program for stewardship education. 

Order from: Board of Lay Activities, 
740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Wuy Brinco SHoutp Nort Be Lecat- 
1zED In New York and BINco AND 
CurisT1AN Etuics. New York State 
Council of Churches and Protestant 
Council of the City of New York. 50¢ 
for set of two. 


What about Bingo? Is it harmful, or 
just an interesting pastime? Should 
churches sponsor bingo parties? 

These companion booklets give a fac- 
tual presentation of the record of gam- 
bling and explore church practices and 
attitudes on bingo and other petty gam- 
bling. 

The booklets are considered by the 
Board of Temperance to be excellent 
resources on the gambling issue. To give 
them wider distribution, the board has 
prepared a special printing. 

Order from: TEM Press, General 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


A Betrer Wortp Becins Wiru Me, 
by Becky Burris. Board of Evange- 
lism. Free under conditions. 


This leaflet, based on the Golden 
Rule, is made available by R. W. Fair 
of Tyler, Tex., for the cost of distribu- 
tion. It will be sent individually by the 
board to names and addresses supplied. 
The sender should include 3¢ for post- 
age for each name and address on his 
list. 

Order from: Department of Motiva- 
tion, Board of Evangelism, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Wesley Hymns Recorded 


“O For a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing,” is the name of a long-playing 
record of many of Charles Wesley’s 
greatest hymns now available. The sing- 
ing is done by the 100-voice chancel 
choir of First Church, Dallas, Tex., un- 
der the direction of Dr. Glen Johnson, 
minister of music. 

The selection includes: “O For a 
Thousand Tongues to Sing,” “Love 
Divine, All Loves Excelling,” “Arise, 
My Soul, Arise,” and many others. 

The second side of the record con- 
tains a complete short service of hymns. 

The disc sells for $3.95 and is ob- 
tainable from its producer, the Protestant 
Radio and TV Center, Emory Univer- 
sity, Atlanta, Ga. 


Men’s Clubs to Give Books 


The executive committee of the Gen- 
eral Board of Lay Activities has approved 
a proposal for clubs to supply books for 
the library of Alaska Methodist Uni- 


versity in Anchorage. 
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In announcing the decision, Robert G. 
Mayfield, general secretary of the board, 
said, “The Alaska Methodist University 
Library will provide an avenue for in- 
dividuals, local clubs, or co-operative ef- 
forts through district and conference 
Boards of Lay Activities to purchase 
books for this worthy institution. Further, 
the proposal lends itself to voluntary 
participation. There will be no assess- 
ments on clubs or individuals.” 

The Rev. P. Gordon Gould, director of 
Stateside promotion of the university 
and a member of the staff of the Division 
of National Missions, said: “This is, in- 
deed, good news. The library of a college 
is a most important part of the institu- 
tion, and any help we receive in securing 
funds to purchase books is much ap- 
preciated. 

The project was given a start July 21 
when men attending the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Men gave a com- 
munion offering of $4,835 for the library. 


Slate Temperance School 


More than 100 key conference leaders 
are expected to attend Methodism’s 
seventh annual Adult School of Alcohol 
Studies, scheduled this year Oct. 9-16 at 
Green Lake, Wis. 

A four-phase purpose has been out- 
lined for the school: to train resource 
persons for district and annual conference 
activities; to train annual conference 
selected leaders; to develop new tech- 
niques in handling current temperance 
problems; and to provide an opportunity 
to exchange ideas. 

“The school is a study and work con- 
ference for the training of leaders who 
want knowledge and skills for handling 
the complex problems of alcohol,” ac- 
cording to the Rev. Caradine R. Hooton, 
general secretary of the sponsoring 
agency, the General Board of Temper- 
ance. 

The faculty includes an outstanding 
list of doctors, sociologists and churchmen. 


Doing the Usual Things 


by James G. Huggin 


It was a warm November day 
and the unseasonable weather 
made sitting in church on a Sun- 
day afternoon a bit difficult for 
everyone, including the district 
superintendent. Trying to keep up 
my own interest in what was a 
somewhat routine quarterly con- 
ference, I asked for reports. 

In his turn, and with what 
might be called something less 
than enthusiasm, the church- 
school superintendent slowly rose 
to his feet. “Well,” he drawled, 
“T guess you might say we're doing 
the usual things.” Then, feeling 
that his obligation to the occasion 
had been met, he sat down. 

A few minutes later, as I was 
urging the officials to press for- 
ward -in the Local Church Em- 
phasis, his remarks came back to 
me. “That's it,” I thought. “That's 
what this is all about: ‘doing the 
usual things,’ but with new vigor, 
enthusiasm and understanding.” 

You see, the usual things are, 
after all, the best things. Much 
better than the unusual things. 

We all like the unusual things 
because they are a relief from the 


usual, but the only reason for the 
unusual is just that we may be 
awakened to do the usual things 
in better fashion. A special cam- 
paign for a designated period, a 
revival or a financial drive is only 
a shot in the arm to help us stand 
the strain of the long, hard pull. 

Not for long can we substitute 
the unusual for the usual, for the 
ordinary routine will be our 
present duty after all the clever 
little schemes for organizational 
resuscitation have flashed across 
the firmament and fizzled out. 

That church school superin- 
tendent was making a better re- 
port than he knew, for, after all, 
there is nothing better than doing 
the usual things in the best way 
that we can. 

I’m glad that the General Con- 
ference gave us the Local Church 
Emphasis and reminded us that 
there is merit in the ordinary, and 
unusual power in the “usual 
things.” 





Reprinted permission from the 
North a Christian Advocate. 
Mr. Huggin is superintendent of 
Gastonia (N.C.) District. 












by Earl E. Harper 


Charles Wesley was born Dec. 18, 
1707, at Epworth Rectory in Lincoln- 
shire, England. 

Why is this important 250 years 
later? 

The answer, in a word, is Method- 
ism. 

Charles Wesley was the first Meth- 
odist. As a student at Oxford Uni- 
versity he gathered about himself a 
band of friends for religious meditation, 
self-examination, and _ self-expression. 
This group became known as the Holy 
Club and were nicknamed Methodists 
—a name which Charles Wesley 
termed “harmless.” 

Two years later, in 1729, Charles’ 
older brother, John, returned to Oxford 
after a period of service with his father 
as curate. He joined the band of Meth- 
odists and at once was recognized as 
their natural leader. 

Charles Wesley first realized assur- 
ance of the presence of God in the life 
of man, and particularly and personal- 
lv in his own experience, on Whit- 
sunday, 1738. John Wesley entered 
into that experience three days later. 
Of his experience Charles Wesley 
wrote, “I saw that by Faith I stood.” 
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John Wesley wrote, “I felt my heart 
strangely warmed.” 


The Poet 


Charles Wesley, author of more 
than 7,000 hymns and poems, ranks 
as the great hymn writer of the ages. 
His brother wrote beautiful hymn- 
poems, translated hymns from other 
languages with great skill, and was a 
great: hymnbook editor and proponent 
of congregational singing. But Charles 
was the creative genius. 

It is a matter of attested record that 
while the qualities of the Wesleyan 
hymns vary widely, from bad through 
mean (his brother's word for “aver- 
age”), to excellent, a surprising num- 
ber of them are immortal and univer- 
sal, 

The hymns of Charles Wesley were 
written in more than a score of differ- 
ent meters. His scholarly knowledge of 
languages is evident in his mastery of 
the technique of poetic expression. 

Without the hymns Methodism 
would not have grown and spread as 
it did. Under the leadership of John 
Wesley, the hymns of Charles were 
wrought into the fabric of Methodist 


HE STARTED US SINGING 


This year is the 250th anniversary 
of Charles Wesley's birth. For Methodists 
who inherit his 6,500 hymns, it is 


a birthday worth celebrating. 


thought and experience. They became 
the means by which men and women 
learned doctrine, remembered it, and 
proclaimed it in concert with their 
fellow men. Through the musical set- 
tings a zeal and fervor entered into 
the public services of the Methodists 
which was an indispensable part of 
their religious experience. 


Wesley As a Scholar 


So much has been said of the 
scholarship of John Wesley, and we 
are so preoccupied with the hymn writ- 
ing of Charles, that we may fail to 
realize that the younger brother was 
a scholar in his own right. 

After 10 years at Westminster School 
in London, at 19 years of age, he was 
“one and first of five” who were elected 
to attend Oxford University on a 
scholarship. 

At Oxford his two older brothers, 
Samuel and John, had made outstand- 
ing records and the name of Wesley 
was well known and respected. John, 


with an elder brother's concern for the ») 


family reputation, had no fault to find 
with the intelligence, industry, studious 
habits and educational advancement of 
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his younger brother, but was a little 
apprehensive that he was not sufhicient- 
ly inclined to “saintliness.” 

Suffice it to say that Charles walked 
worthily in the footsteps of his brothers 
and achieved so great a mastery of 
language that, in later life, he and 
John normally conversed in Latin. 

Preacher and Pastor 

It is noteworthy that many men of 
greatness in their own day are remem- 
bered later because of one facet of 
that greatness. Leonardo da Vinci was 
one of the great intellects, architects, 
inventors, engineers, and scientists, of 
historical record. But he was also an 
artist and painted “The Last Supper” 
and “Mona Lisa.” How many people 
today think of Leonardo da Vinci as 
other than an artist? 

How soon will the great ministry of 
Philips Brooks at Trinity Church Bos- 
ton or his episcopal leadership of the 
diocese of Massachusetts be forgotten 
while his hymn “O Little Town of 
Bethlehem” lives and wins new laurels 
with each passing year? 

In his own lifetime Charles Wesley 
Was more famous as a preacher, evan- 
gelist, pastor and counselor of men 
than as a hymn writer. For many years 
he rode on horseback mile for mile 
with his brother John, preached with 
him sermon for sermon, won with him 
convert for convert, and ministered as 
did he, in jails, slums, rural huts and 
cottages, and perhaps a little more in 
mansions of those favored by fortune 
and social position. And they were 
always thinking, studying, and writing. 

When we realize that these men 
wrote by hand, with little or no secre- 
tarial assistance, often while riding on 
horseback or in a carriage, the labor 
involved in writing their journals, 
sermons, doctrinal dissertations, poems, 
translations and personal correspond- 
ence staggers imagination. 

Charles preached often, sometimes 
six or eight times a day, and sometimes 
for two hours at a time. We know he 
preached effectively and winsomely, 
because hundreds and thousands as- 
sembled to hear him. He preached 
convincingly, because men and women 
who heard him were won to a new 
dedication in religious life. He 
preached with consummate vocalism 
indoors and out, and seldom com- 
plained of a hoarse voice or a sore 
throat. Above all he preached intellec- 
tually and thoughtfully. His sermons, 
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though they must be read in the light 
of the day in which he lived, read well. 

And it must not be forgotten that 
Charles Wesley preached, as did his 
brother, to establish a model for the 
preaching of others who, in association 
with them, brought the message of 
Methodism to the attention first of 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, 
and then of the whole world. 


Home and Family 


Charles Wesley was fortunate in 
love and marriage. 

Squire Marmaduke Gwynne, master 
of Fonmon Castle, on the coast of 
Wales, became one of the supporters 
of the Wesleys in their first ministry 
in Wales. His daughter, Sally, was an 
attractive, cultured and well-educated 
young woman, 20 years of age. Almost 
at her first contact with Charles Wes- 
ley, she won the heart of the 40-year- 
old evangelist. 

The journal entry for Saturday, Apr. 
8, contains these words: “At 8 I led my 
Sally to church. At the church door I 
thought of the prophecy of a jealous 
friend, ‘that if we were even at the 
church door to be married, she was 
sure, by revelation, that we could get 
no farther.’ We both smiled at the 
remembrance. We got farther.” 

And so his brother John joined them 
in holy matrimony. 

The young bride of the middle-aged 
evangelist took up his way with him, 
traveled with him, riding on _ horse- 
back and in primitive carriages over 
the rough post roads of England. 

But the desire for a settled home 
prevailed. In 1756 Charles Wesley 
ceased to itinerate, and he and Sally 
settled first in Bristol, and later in 
London. The home of the Charles 
Wesleys became a gathering place for 
Methodists and for many others, in- 
cluding many of the great and near 
great of London and of all England. 

Charles Wesley took great pride in 
the fact that his two sons, Charles and 
Samuel, were hailed as among the most 
talented and competent English musi- 
cians. Concerts in the London home 
drew distinguished auditors. 

Uncle John looked a litttle askance 
upon this somewhat worldly develop- 
ment but in the mellowing years of his 
later life he was sometimes more under- 
standing, benignant and encouraging 
toward his two nephews and his be- 
loved niece than was their own father. 





Charles Wesley, expressed himself 
as personally in his hymns as did 
John in his Journal and sermons. Dr. 
George Croft Cell sums up the essen- 
tial impact of the message of Charles 
Wesley in his book The Rediscovery 
of John Wesley, in these words: 

“There is an infinite moral distance 
between the soft sensuous amorous- 
ness of the choice hymn of mysticism 
and the heroic, victorious ethical ac- 
tivity of the great hymns of Method- 
ism. The love-dalliance of the former 
and the moral daring of the latter 
hymns simply represent lower and 
higher levels of the religious conscious- 
ness. 

“The hymn of the great mystic 
knows nothing of the sin and self- 
despair or of the righteousness that 
is rooted in the sovereign significance 
of saving faith, of the total depend- 
ence on God, that are the very soul 
of Charles Wesley’s ‘Wrestling Jacob,’ 
and of the whole Wesleyan message. 

“To this may be added the lines 
characteristic of what has been called 
the Marseillaise of Methodism, ‘A 
Charge to Keep I Have,’ with its mag- 
nificent vocational idealism and _ its 
challenge to translate an ethic of divine 
grace into a strenuous life of pure 
Christian service.” 


Dr. Harper is director of the School of Fine 
Arts and Iowa Memorial Union at the State 
University of Iowa. He served on the com- 
mittee which edited the present Methodist 
Hymnal and at present is a member of 
the Commission on Worship. 


PM: 
alte 


Author Harper (left) with officers of the 
National Fellowship of Methodist Musi- 
cians last summer: the Rev. Bliss Wiant, 


executive secretary, and Cecil E. Lapo, 


president. 





PLANNING A WESLEY OBSERVANCE 


25 
by George H. Jones 


Methodism throughout the world is observing this fall 
the 250th anniversary of the birth of Charles Wesley. This 
observance comes to a focus in the local church. 

The World Methodist Council, the World and American 
Association of Historical and all boards and 
agencies are sponsoring this observance. The Board of 


Societies, 


Evangelism is spearheading it by request in The Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop W. Earl Ledden is chairman of the committee on 
the anniversary, Bishop Roy H. Short is vice chairman, and 
the Rev. Harry L. Williams of the Board of Evangelism 
staff serves as general director. 

“The greatest value of this observance will come in the 
local church,” said Bishop Ledden. “While Charles Wesley 
was born on December 18, local churches are requested to 
observe the anniversary in their own way throughout the 


ideas 


to use in your church 


months of October, November and December. It is hoped 
that every church will sing Christian faith and experience 
into its membership, constituency and whole community. 
To this end, pastors, musicians, and directors of music have 
been alerted through the church press and through confer- 
ences and institutes.” 

Readers of Tut Metuopist Story are requested to read 
all they can about Charles Wesley in church periodicals 
and in private and public libraries, and to urge their churches 
to take advantage of the opportunitics to place emphasis 
upon Charles Wesley and his hymns adequately and con- 
tinuously throughout the fall. 

Many are the ways that a congregation, both as a church 
and in every organization branch of the church, including 
Sunday-school classes, can observe this anniversary. 

Here are some possibilities: 





wae Lse at least one Wesley hymn 
in every worship service and call spe- 
cial attention to some great Christian 
truth and Methodist emphasis in it. 
we Tell appropriate human-interest 
stories related to a Wesley hymn. 
(See McCutcheon’s Hymnody, based 
on The Methodist Hymnal, and other 
books of hymn stories.) 

wwe Fave the choir present an eve- 
ning of Charles Wesley music. Do this 
at an early date and it will merit an 
encore. 

waemes }Jave a series of sermons based 
on Charles Wesley hymns, letting a 
single great hymn be the basis of each 
message. 

wee Have the dramatic group, young 
people or young adults, present a 
Charles Wesley pageant. An excellent 
one by Ernest K. Emurian is available 
from Tidings (see following section). 
wee Have the Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowship study the significance of the 
Wesley hymns and sponsor a Wesley 
hymn festival at a church service. 
=== Llse every opportunity in the 
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church school to make the Charles 
Wesley hymns meaningful to all ages. 
wee Hold a Wesleyan spiritual re- 
treat built upon the basic message of 
the Wesley hymns. 

wees Have a vigil of prayer or devo- 
tions, reading the Wesley hymns in 
different ways—in unison, respon- 
sively, silently, etc. Do it under 
planned leadership, with brief inter- 
pretations, and use all of the Wesley 
hymns in the church hymnal. Churches 
that do not have The Methodist Hym- 
nal may get Hymn Poems of Charles 
Wesley from Tidings. 

weee Have a church service that fol- 
lows the life of Christ in the Wesley 
hymns. There are such hymns as 
“Hark! the Herald Angels Sing” and 
“Christ the Lord Is Risen Today” and 


several that refer to Christ’s ministry. 


mm Have a week of revival preach- 
ing services, for the most part singing 
the message of Methodism into the 
hearts and lives of the people. With the 
singing, plan brief and pungent mes- 
sages on the love of God, the sacrifice 


of Christ, universal atonement, salva- 
tion by faith, Christian perfection, the 
witness of the Spirit, Christian conse- 
cration and stewardship, as drawn from 
the Wesley hymns. 

wwe Devote midweek services to the 
study of Charles Wesley’s life and the 
message of his hymns. 

weeee Place in the church library 
several copies of each item available 
on Charles Wesley and his hymns. 
wax Distribute materials on Charles 
Wesley for personal reading (see list). 
wee Have a period in the church 
service for memorizing a great Wesley 
hymn each month. 

wee Have the Methodist Men use 
the Wesley hymns in their meetings 
and sponsor a Wesley hymn festival in 
the church, stressing men’s voices. 
mms Have the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service study and use the 
Wesley hymns and sponsor a hymn 
festival. 

wee Distribute Hymn Poems of 
Charles Wesley for personal and 
family devotional reading. 
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ummm [lave a series of services based 
on the chapters in Bishop Roy H. 
Short’s booklet, My Great Redeemer’s 
Praise. The chapters themselves are 
based on phrases from the Charles 
Wesley hymns. 

wuame Have Advent Singing Revival, 
Dec. 15-22, following the life of Christ 
chiefly in the Wesley hymns. 


emma Urge each individual to become 
informed about Charles Wesley by 
using church and church-school ma- 
terials and periodicals. Recommend to 


them the book, Charles Wesley, the 


AIDS FOR A SUCCESSFUL 


AVAILABLE FROM TIDINGS 


Cuartes WEsLEY: THE SINGER OF 
THE EvanceticaL Revivat, by Elmer 
T. Clark. 15¢; 10 copies for $1. A brief 
discussion of the life and work of Charles 
Wesley, his poetry, the theology of his 
hymns, and his place and influence in 
the Great Revival of the eighteenth 
century. (This is available also from 
the Upper Room.) 


My Great REDEEMER’s Praise, by 
Roy H. Short. 15¢; 10 copies for $1. A 
brief, easily read interpretation of the 
basic messages of Charles Wesley’s 
hymns. This 32-page booklet will make 
the use of these hymns a more meaning- 
ful experience to pastors and congrega- 
tions. 


Service Booker. 25¢; 5 copies for 
$1. A 32-page book containing five dif- 
ferent orders of worship prepared especial- 
ly for the 250th anniversary of Charles 
Wesley’s birth. Services are varied in 
emphases and development and make 
large use of Wesley’s hymns, with help- 
ful interpretations. These orders of wor- 
ship have been prepared by outstanding 
musicians. 


Hymn Poems or Cuarces WESLEY. 
25¢; 6 copies for $1. Contains the words 
only of the 54 Charles Wesley hymns 
that are in The Methodist Hymnal and 
seven other majestic hymn-poems that 
are in current British hymnals. Excellent 
for congregational singing in churches 
that do not have The Methodist Hymnal 
and are without access to many Wesley 
hymns. Excellent also for personal devo- 
tional reading and for use in prayer and 
spiritual life groups. 


Orper oF Worsuip, prepared by 
Austin C. Lovelace. 100 for $3. Taken 
directly from the Service Booklet, this 
order of worship has been printed in 
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Singer of the Evangelical Revival, by 
Elmer T. Clark, issued by the Upper 


Room. 


uum Lise one or more of the five 
services of worship in the “Service 
Booklet” issued by Tidings. 

==mae Have an outdoor hymn festival 
early some Sunday evening in a public 
park, stadium, or other community 
gathering place—preferably in co 
operation with other churches of the 
community. Make it a great mass 
festival with everybody attending— 
and singing. 


attractive leaflet form for use by the 
congregation. 


Cuarvtes Westey Buttetin. 100 for 
$1.50; 1,000 for $12. This bulletin, 
with inside and back pages blank for 
mimeographing or printing, contains a 
cover picture of Charles Wesley at the 
harpsichord. Excellent for use in an anni- 
versary service. May be obtained also 


from the Methodist Publishing House. 


CuarLes WEsLEyY: A Pay IN THREE 
Scengs, by Ernest K. Emurian. 5 copies 
for $3. A  multilithed play written 
especially for the Charles Wesley celebra- 
tion. Can be produced with 12 to 15 per- 
sons. 

This play can be put on by nearly any 
church. The stage may be almost any 
plain platform. The settings are very 
simple, so that one scene may run 
smoothly into the next scene. Requires 
a narrator, a pianist or organist, a soloist 
and characters as follows: Scene One: 
John Wesley, Charles Wesley, Samuel 
Wesley (three brothers), Isaac Watts, 
and a group of boys; Scene Two: John 
Wesley, Charles Wesley, and Peter 
Bohler; Scene Three: Charles Wesley 
and Augustus Toplady. 


Music THAT May Be-Usep In a 
Westey Hymn Festivat, prepared by 
Prof. James R. Houghton. A list of 39 
anthems and 5 organ selections. 


Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


AVAILABLE FROM THE METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Tue Hymns or Cuartes WESLEY, 
by R. Newton Flew. $1.50. An 80-page 
book by a noted Englishman on the 
structure of Wesley’s hymns, printed by 
the Epworth Press in London. The 


wae Let the pastor preach on Charles 
Wesley, bringing messages on Charles 
Wesley as a man and minister, and 
his contribution to Christian thought 
and the evangelical movement. 

samen A church that desires to place a 
large volume, worth-while in every 
respect, in its library to provide basic 
information on Charles Wesley for its 
pastor, director of music, worship 
leaders, and members, may order 
Charles Wesley and His Colleagues, 
by Bishop Charles Wesley Flint, from 
the Methodist Publishing House. 


OBSERVANCE 


publishing house makes it available to us 
in this country. 


Curist’s STANDARD BEARER, by 
George H. Findley. $2. A study of the 
hymns of Charles Wesley from an in- 
spirational viewpoint, that of carrying 
the banner of Christ. Also imported from 
the Epworth Press by the Methodist 
Publishing House. 


Cuartes Westey anpd His Cot- 
LEaGuES, by Charles W. Flint. $3.75. 
An excellent study providing material 
basic to the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of Charles Wesley’s birth. 


Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your area. 


AVAILABLE FROM THE HYMN SOCIETY 
OF AMERICA 


Cuarves Wes-EeEY, by Alfred B. Haas. 
35¢. A 24-page pamphlet by a professor 
at Drew University. It is Paper No. XXII 
in the series of papers produced by the 
Hymn Society of America. A valuable 
contribution to the Wesley celebration. 


A Hymn Festivat Service, prepared 
by the Hymn Society of America. 100 
for $2. An excellent order of worship 
for use in the Charles Wesley observance. 
This worship program, also contained in 
the Service Booklet, is likewise available 
in attractive leaflet form for use with the 
congregation. Differs from the Lovelace 
service in emphasis and development. 


Succestions. Free. A four-page folder 
giving several brief suggestions for cele- 
brating 1957 as a Charles Wesley year. 
A list of helpful material on Wesley is 
also provided. 


Order from: The Hymn Society of 
America, 297 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 

















Pressure, coming at the Douglas family 


from all sides, brings climax in a family 
blow-up. 





by Harry C. Spencer 


A research experiment, unique in the 
field of religious television, is nearing 
completion under the supervision of the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission. 

The research included study of the 
market for religious TV, the format for a 
television program, and the local church 
relationship to the program when it is 
broadcast over the nearby TV station. 

Here are some of the studies made and 
the preliminary reports now available: 

1. A study of the market—that is, 
the need for religious television. Last 
February 26,000 Methodist ministers 
were asked to list the 13 questions on 
which people of their community most 
needed religious counsel. Nearly 10,000 
replies came back. A large percentage 
chose the subject of family relations as 
being their number one choice. 

2. To study the possible format, the 
TV Committee authorized the TRAFCO 
staff to work out a new approach to re- 
ligious television. Though The Way 
(the preceding Methodist series) has 
been an outstanding success on more 
than 175 TV stations, the committee felt 
that the next series should provide the 
local church leadership with a larger 
opportunity of relating the program to 
the community and its churches. 

With this in mind, the idea of a pro- 
gram half drama and half panel was 
developed—the drama being on film and 
the panel which discusses the film being 
live in the local studio. 


PRESSURE 


New format for Methodist TV series 
rings bell in six test cities. 


The patch-up: Sam Douglas 
tells Helen, ‘“‘We’'ll work 
something out.’’ She de- 
mands, ‘‘What?”’ 


= 


What can the Douglas 
family do to meet tensions? 
How does faith help? The 
movie is ‘‘open-end.’’ To 
answer Helen’s ‘‘What?”’ 
is the job of a panel. 








At a meeting in Gulfport, Miss., the 
TV Committee approved the format and 
authorized the production of an experi- 
mental film of this kind. Script writers 
pounded typewriters, sets were built in 
the Nashville studio, motion picture and 
stage stars were flown in from New York, 
lights, camera, sound began rolling. By 
June 15 a quarter-hour movie on Pres- 
sure had been completed, showing how 
one family became involved in an emo- 
tional blow-up because of the pressure 
and tension of modern living. 

A panel was photographed also so the 
film could be shown if local churchmen 
felt they did not want to prepare their 
own discussion team. 

3. Then came the actual experimenta- 
tion to see whether local ministers and 
laymen were interested in doing their 
own TV programs, whether stations 
would broadcast a program involving local 
church leaders, and whether viewers 
would watch a program of this kind. 

The answer to all three questions was 
a resounding “yes.” Tests were run in 
seven cities, representing all sections of 
the country and all six jurisdictions. The 
test cities were Monroe, La., Denver, 
Colo., Greensboro, N. C., Baltimore, Md., 
Dallas, Tex., Nashville, Tenn., and In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

A live panel was arranged in each city. 
Persons who had never been on televi- 
sion turned in sterling performances as 
they debated with other panelists how 
the Christian faith can help a father 


understand his son better and a son 
understand his father. Station managers 
told local ministers they would be happy 
to put on a religious program each week 
if it had this much impact. 

And viewers were enthusiastic about 
it. Thousands of postage prepaid ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to viewers and 
many hundreds were returned giving the 
reaction of people of all faiths—and 
none. One minister (not on a panel) was 
calling in the hospital the next morning 
and met six women, none of them Meth- 
odist, who were still discussing what the 
panel should have said about the mother’s 
responsibility. One preacher made a tele- 
phone check on 90 phones chosen at 
random from the directory. He found 
nine of the families listening to the 
program. 

Here, then, seems to be a new ap- 
proach to religious television—a plan 
by which the general TRAFCO provides 
local communities with the materials for 
their own presentation, using local lay- 
men and ministers who witness to their 
Christian faith in the facing of today’s 
problems. 

In all its planning TRAFCO is working 
closely with the National Council of 
Churches and the local ministerial asso- 
ciations, who have sponsored the programs 
on the stations and have helped promote 
the audience. But the financial support 
is from the people called Methodists as 
they try to follow Wesley’s example and 
“bring the Gospel to the Multitudes.” 
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Man has learned he must have a world view. 


This day relates that view to Christian faith. 


—— 




















World Order Sunday — November 10 

















Se 


by Daniel E. Taylor 


World Order Sunday offers a con- 
gregation opportunity to look into the 
face of all humanity. We are lifted be- 
yond community, nation, continent or 


‘race. We seek the ordered well-being 


of the Family of Man. 

Nov. 10 is the day for an observance 
wide in outreach. From every pulpit 
pronouncements of world interest and 
profound social concern will stir the 
hearts of the people as pastors bear 
witness to the sense of community felt 
by alert Christians. But, such a one- 
man performance is neither adequate 
nor wise. The congregation which 
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plans with the pastor and looks toward 
this event will gain ever so much more. 

The peace committee or commission 
on Christian social relations should 
offer their services to the pastor several 
weeks in advance. They should alert 


the official board to the importance 
of World Order Sunday. 


Preparation Ideas 
In various ways they may heighten 
expectancy as the time approaches, 
while distinctive announcements in 
the previous Sunday’s bulletins and in 
parish newspapers are helpful. To 












Potts 


undertake a project to be consummated 
during that part of November is an 
even better way of arousing attention 
and interest. For example, in many 
towns where the MYF leads in a 
UNICEF Trick or Treat project, the 
money raised for that purpose may well 
be consecrated on World Order Sun- 
day and then promptly remitted. The 
youths who had canvassed for UNI- 
CEF on Halloween might be junior 
ushers that day. 

Even in the service itself, the sermon 
need not be the only distinctive note. 
In one church on each World Order 
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Sunday a large globe is placed behind 
the altar cross. A spotlight throws the 
shadow of the cross across the sphere. 
In another a circlet of small UN flags 
encompasses the cross. Yet a third, 
where Christian and American flags 
regularly adorn the chancel, formally 
presents the UN flag that morning. 
For one congregation, foreign stu- 
dents of a nearby college formed a 
voice choir for a litany on world com- 
munity. Another church invited a 
foreign student to pray the Lord’s 
Prayer in his own language before 
the worshipers’ voices were lifted in 
unison as a reminder of one Father 
who hears the language of the human 
heart beyond man’s dialects and 
tongues. In still another place, members 
of the peace committee carefully re- 
hearsed for a fortnight and led appro- 
priate parts of the worship service. 


Continuing Influence 

No one-day observance is big 
enough. Therefore an alert commission 
will devise a program of study and 
sharing which will deepen the under- 
standing of the congregation. 

One way that takes advantage of 
fellowship also is to be host to the 
Methodist churches of the city, county 
or subdistrict for a world order work- 
shop. The workshop—or seminar or 
rally—may be held on a Sunday after- 
noon or evening. In some communities 
one Methodist church can invite the 
others or perhaps several Protestant 
churches. Materials for panels, forums 
and discussion groups are available. 

Moreover, here is a chance for both 
new faces and new voices, whether 
panelists and speakers are members of 
churches in the community or are stu- 
dents from overseas attending nearby 
universities. Help in finding people 
can come from college faculties, 
speakers’ bureaus, state chapters of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations and kindred agencies. 

World Order Sunday ought to point 
directly at something specific. Here is 
the opportunity to make United Na- 
tions a vital part in the life of every 
Methodist. Our church is thoroughly 
committed to the United Nations as 
an agency of world understanding and 
development. But more than that, we 
stand ready to sustain, strengthen, 
undergird and uphold it, and to urge 
our government to extend its effective- 
ness in every possible way. 
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Our people need to know not only 
the major aspects of the UN and its 
work, but also its possibilities for in- 
creased usefulness. Many of us count 
its worth too often in terms of jockey- 
ing for advantage in the East-West 
conflict. We know far too little about 
the affiliated agencies which form the 
broad base upon which the whole 
idea of co-operation among sovereign 
nations rests. We need to refresh our 
minds with a review of hard-won ac- 
complishments achieved by the UN 
despite many obstacles and handicaps. 
We can come to such a mature under- 
standing that we will see the UN in 
both its strengths and its weaknesses. 

Stress on the UN gives many 
churches a chance for a model United 
Nations Assembly in the community 
in which civic, educational and re- 
ligious groups co-operate. Some will 
hold a typical Assembly meeting, others 
will dramatize the work of one of the 
agencies. Still other parishes will use 
charts, documents and filmstrips. 

For communities fortunate enough 
to share a United Nations Week each 
fall, World Order Sunday should be 
carefully developed either to climax the 
impact of the earlier week (Oct. 20-26) 
or to open up some new and overlooked 
phase of the United Nations program. 

No observance need be routine nor 
need it be limited to one hour in the 
sanctuary. But only imagination and 


planning by an alert group or com- 
mittce will draw out its possibilities. 
The pastor alone should not be ex- 
pected to lift the vision of the church. 

Because we believe God wills a 
world community, foreign policy is 
not just how our government relates 
to other states. It is through Christian 
citizenship by all of us that mutual 
interests are promoted, the general 
welfare extended and justice and free- 
dom made to reign in human affairs. 
To do this demands not only concern 
and vision; it implies study, knowledge 
and sound information by the entire 
membership of the church. 

Slowly it is dawning upon us that 
we are that singular generation upon 
whom history has thrust the task of 
forming the patterns of world organi- 
zation. This is the vocation of our age. 

In all earlier eras mind was neces- 
sarily provincial; people thought by 
tribe or nation or continent. Now each 
mind mirrors the world. Our maxim 
was foreseen by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison when he uttered: “My country 
is the world. My countrymen are man- 
kind.” 

World Order Sunday symbolizes 


this great discovery. 


Mr. Taylor, formerly a pastor and district 
superintendent in Washington state, since 
spring has been executive secretary for 
administration and promotion of the Board 
of World Peace. 








copy; 100 for $3. 
UNICEF. Free. 


Union. 100 for $1. 


Order from: 





RESOURCES FOR WORLD ORDER SUNDAY 


The annual mailing to pastors from the Board of World Peace two 
months in advance of World Order Sunday contains this year one copy 
of each of the following related materials: 


Tue Cuurcues AND THE Newry Devetorinc Countries, A World 
Order Sunday Message from the National Council of Churches, 5¢ a 


Tue Trick Is to Treat, 1957 folder from the U.S. Committee for 
Untrep Nations WEEk, project manual from the Church Peace 


Mernopist Peace Counter, fall program issue of the monthly news- 
letter of the Board of World Peace. Annual subscriptions (10 issues): 
single subscriptions $1; five or more to one address, 60¢ each. 


Orders for quantities of these supplies should be placed by Oct. 15. 
An extensive order form of UN materials is available on request. 


Board of World Peace 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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GANTA 
Huts at the leper colony at 
Ganta, Liberia. See back 
cover for photo of new hos- 
pital wing built by Week of 
Dedication gifts. 


| SAW MY DOLLARS IN AFRICA 
by E. Harold Mohn gar 


A visitor saw human needs being met by dollars 


which he—and you—had given through 


the Week of Dedication 





I saw my dollars in Africa—some 
dollars I had wondered about. 

The opportunity was given at vari- 
ious churches on the Day of Dedica- 
tion to give for some “emergency” 
needs on the mission field. I responded 
to the appeal explained in the Week 
of Dedication literature by making a 
contribution each year. 

But I never dreamed that some day 
I would see those dollars again—at 
work in the heart of Africa. I never 
expected to see just how heart-tugging 
some of the missions’ “emergencies” are 
—or what a warmth of appreciation 
comes when an emergency need has 
been met. 
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The appeals to which I had con- 
tributed come the first Sunday of Lent. 
They give Methodists an opportunity 
to give to help meet emergency situa- 
tions in overseas missions, missions 
here in the US., and in relief. 

What I saw in Africa represented 
just a part of what I had given—the 
part administered by the Division of 
World Missions. Equally _ thrilling 
stories could be told about the use 
made of Week of Dedication gifts 
administered by the Division of Na- 
tional Missions and the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 

I have seen only a little. But what 
I have seen convinces me more firmly 








NYADIRI 
The 1956 Week of Dedica- 
tion made possible a mod- 
ern. brick building for 
Washburn Memorial Hos- 
pital, at Nyadiri, Rhodesia. 
The author (center) visited 
doctors and nurses there. 


GIKUKI 
Picturesque but doomed by 
termites is this baraca so- 
cial center at Gikuki, 
Mozambique. Week of 
Dedication funds are in 
hand to replace it with a 
substantial building. 


than ever that the annual observance 
of the Week of Dedication is one of | 
the most important phases of our Meth- 
odist Advance program. 


My Gift Helps Lepers 

Liberia is the oldest republic in 
Africa south of the Sahara, and per- 
haps the most needy. 

Back in the interior, at Ganta, we 
have a large mission station. In addi- 
tion to schools and religious institu- 
tions, it conducts a hospital with a 
clinic and dispensary. All are seriously 
overcrowded. Nearby is a leprosorium 
housing about 900 lepers. Each month 
about 20 lepers are discharged because 
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symptoms are no longer evident. Some 
200 more are ready to take the 20 
places left vacant. 

The medical staff needed personnel, 
equipment and buildings. They were 
not just handicapped; their work was 
almost stopped because of these needs. 
The Week of Dedication came to 
their rescue. 

At Ganta, Dr. Robert Simpson and 
his wife, Nadine, were proud to show 
me the first wing of a new building 
provided by the 1953 Week of Dedica- 
tion offering. My gift in 1953 Cand 
I wish now it had been larger) had 
helped to build that wing. Bob and 
Nadine then showed me plans for the 
second wing soon to be completed in 
the near future. 

Men who are crippled by leprosy 
work on these buildings. Timber comes 
from the forest and a sawmill cuts it 
into lumber. Clay from the soil is 
made into bricks and stone from the 
hill quarry provides foundations. All 
of these materials are produced on the 
station from its own resources. Thus 
a dollar of missionary money in Ganta 
does the work of several dollars else- 
where. 


Keeping Ahead of the Termites 


I got another thrill in Mozambique 
—Portuguese East Africa, on Africa’s 
southeast coast opposite the big island 
of Madagascar. 

We have a wonderful mission sta- 
tion at Gikuki, on Inhambane Bay. I 
found no finer service anywhere than 
that rendered here to a thickly popu- 
lated area. It is done under circum- 
stances that would discourage, if not 
block, the efforts of any but consecrated 
Christian servants of the church. 

A grandson of the late Bishop Wil- 
liam F. Anderson works here. W. F. 
Anderson II and his wife are in charge 
of a thriving social center that special- 
izes in young people’s work and home- 
building programs. Their equipment is 
a baraca; that is a long rectangular 
building made of woven sticks with 
palm branches for a roof. It is most 
artistic in an African setting, but the 
termites will get it within a few years. 

The church on the Gikuki station 
is overcrowded. At an evening recep- 
tion about 1,000 people crowded into 
a building that should accommodate 
500. The place was packed by boy 


scouts, girl scouts, men’s club, young 
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married people's class, classes of stu- 
dents, villagers and children squatting 
in the aisles. The same crowd fills 
the church every Sunday morning and 
evening. 

The girl boarding students have 
good quarters, but the boys sleep on 
mats spread on mud floors in shacks. 

But better days are on the way for 
Gikuki. The 1957 Week of Dedica- 
tion offering was sufficient to provide 
new buildings for the social center 
and a boys’ dormitory, and to enlarge 
the church. 


I Helped Crusade Students, Too 


In Africa I saw that my Week of 
Dedication dollars had done more than 
put up buildings, important as that 
is. My offerings have helped to de- 
velop Africa’s most important re- 
scource: her young people. 

The first $150,000 of Week of 
Dedication receipts are earmarked for 
the Crusade Scholarship program. 
Crusade scholars are young people 
from mission fields who are helped by 
our church to complete their education 
in order to render Christian service 
back at their homes. The Woman’s Di- 
vision is so convinced about the im- 
portance of this program that it adds 
another $50,000 annually to this fund. 

I had met Crusade scholars who 
were receiving special training in our 
American schools, North and South. 
In Angola (Portuguese West Africa) 
I met one who has returned home. The 
quality of his leadership is an inspira- 
tion. 

He is Julio Miguel, pastor of the 
church and teacher in the Bible school 
at our big mission station in Quessa. 
He has the largest Methodist congre- 
gation in all Angola; a church that 
seats 1,500 is filled every Sunday. This 
is in the interior, 265 miles inland 
from the coastal capital, Luanda. 

Julio is regarded as the top preacher 
of the Angola Annual Conference. He 
was invited last July to deliver the de- 
votional addresses at the Central Congo 
Annual Conference in Lodja, where 
his audience included three bishops: 
Paul E. Martin and Glenn R. Phillips, 
visiting from the U.S., and Newell S. 
Booth, the resident bishop. 

Julio Miguel as a Crusade scholar 
studied not in the United States, but 
at our Methodist Portuguese-language 
theological school in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


Today his son, Emilio, is following in 
his father’s footsteps. He, too, is a 
Crusade scholar in the Faculdade de 
Theologia at Sao Paulo. 


More than 100 Projects 


This story goes on and on. During 
the past eight years the Week of 
Dedication has aided more than 100 
emergency projects all over the world 
and provided post-graduate courses for 
nearly 1,000 Crusade scholars. 

My route in Africa took me to 
Washburn Memorial Hospital in Nya- 
diri, Southern Rhodesia (a 1956 proj- 
ect), and to high schools in the Central 
Congo and Angola (1955). I learned 
that Lambuth Memorial Hospital 
(1949 project) is a great credit to the 
Central Congo. 

In Liberia I saw the College of West 
Africa in Monrovia, which is on the 
list for the 1958 Week of Dedication 
offering. This school desperately needs 
a building to house a strengthened 
science department and to provide 
dormitory space for boys who need a 
Christian family environment com 
parable to that supplied by the Wom 
an’s Division in a fine girls’ dormitory 
nearby. 

Wherever I went in Africa—and | 
could say the same for my travels on 
other continents—I saw much more. 
In between the bright spots where 
needs have been met I saw situations 
that cry for help from the Week of 
Dedication or some other source. There 
are opportunities in Africa that may 
not come again in our lifetime, or in 
this century. 

The Week of Dedication is one of 
Methodism’s finest opportunities to re- 
lieve an emergency situation and to 
bring new courage to Christian 
workers in difficult circumstances. 

I know, for I have seen those Week 
of Dedication dollars at work across 
the world. 






AFRICA 
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Dr. Mohn, general secretary of the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, 
wrote of the results of the Week of Dedi- 
cation offerings after spending nearly two 
months with missionaries at their stations 
in Africa. 
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by J. Otis Young 


Just one year ago this month, Meth- 
odism’s 130-year-old Christian Advo- 
cate was reborn. Christened Together, 


it's “the Midmonth Magazine for 
Methodist Families’—bright, _ brisk, 


and colorful! 

Our Council of Bishops had called 
for a “bold, new venture’—and To- 
gether fills the bill. William B. Arthur, 
managing editor of Look, hails it as 
“the best all-around religious magazine 
being published by Protestants.” 

Some professional publishers 
chuckled when we went out for one 
million subscribers the first year. They 
knew magazines—but not Methodists! 
Already Together is going into 900,000 
Methodist homes and the million goal 
is in sight. 

Editorially, Together is beamed to 
the reading interests of the entire 
Methodist family. Our editors say they 
emphasize the “human interest” ap- 
proach, but in my ministerial language 
they are successful because they are 
using a modern version of the parable 
to tell religious truths. 

What counts with magazines is 
reader reception. And here we have 
reason for gratification. I’ve just read 
a letter from an ardent Methodist who 
admits he was a Doubting Thomas 
when Together was announced. 

“But no more,” he writes. “I never 
thought I would live to see the day 
when my teen-age youngsters would 
eagerly look for the arrival of a church 
magazine.” 

That leads to my Point No. 1: To- 
gether makes better Methodists. 
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Meéthodutt get together. with. 


Subscriptions crowd the million mark 


as the Methodist family magazine 


starts its second year. 


Let’s admit it. We should be prop- 
erly proud of our church. And we 
want Methodists, when visitors spot 
Together on a family reading table, 
to say with pride, “Yes, that’s the new 
magazine of our church!” 

Readers recognize quality of author- 
ship. And there’s reflected respect for 
a church whose magazine features such 
well-known authors as Norman 
Cousins, Donald Culross Peattie, Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Carl Sandburg, 
Bishop Gerald Kennedy, Robert Frost, 
Ralph Sockman, and Edwin Markham, 
to name a few. 

Together is unabashedly Methodist. 
Articles, pictorials, and news stories 
tell of our traditions and history, our 
activities and our goals. As readers 





read these because they are interesting, 
they absorb Methodism. 

Secondly, Together is a pastoral 
assistant—visiting parish homes 
monthly. 

One advertising man calls Together 
“our church’s silent salesman.” 

Methodism was born out of John 
Wesley's outreaching spirit of evan- 
gelism. Together carries on in that 
spirit, reaching our “marginal millions” 
whose original Methodism may have 
become tepid. 

Thirdly, Together backs up the 
preacher in the pulpit. 

As a pastor, I know what it means 
to be able to point up a homily with 
an apt illustration. The Rev. Hayden 


S. Sears of Catalina Methodist Church, 


“Together” heads 
get together: 
Warren P. Clark, 
business manager, 
Paul G. Friggens, 
executive editor, 
Leland D. Case, 
editor, the Rev. T. 
Otto Nall and 
Newman S. Cryer, 
Jr., editor and 
managing editor 
respectively of “The 
New Christian 
Advocate,”” and 
Floyd A. Johnson, 
art editor of both 
magazines. 











Tucson, Ariz., put it well when he 
said: 

“You can hardly imagine what it 
means to me as a preacher to be able 
to refer from the pulpit to an article 
in a church magazine that I know is 
in the home of all the families rep- 
resented in my congregation. With 
Together to use that way, I feel that 
I have a platform built under me.” 

It is not by accident, of course, that 
The New Christian Advocate reaches 
the pastor on the first of each month, 
two weeks before Together is received 
by the parishioners. For in the new 
Advocate the pastor gets a preview 
of the main features in the family 
magazine, and thereby can plan to 
use them in sermons, in counseling 
and in parish work. 

Fourthly, Together aids the church 
school and other organized agencies 
of the local church. 

Hundreds and even thousands of 
Together’s beautiful pictures of Christ 
in the first issue have been used in 
church schools, often framed. And I 
predict greater use of a historic sur- 
prise feature of the first-anniversary 
number—12 full pages in color of 
the 12 Disciples. 

Together isn’t church-school cur- 
ricular material as such, of course. But 
each issue helps fill in the background 
for church-school goers. 

Fifthly, Together is a fund raiser. 

That puts it baldly, but I mean it. 
For how do we raise funds unless the 
prospective giver is informed? 

Men’s clubs and WSCS groups are 
also finding Together provides material 
for programs and round-the-table con- 
versation. 

“Never did I really know how the 


dollars I give to missions work,” writes 
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one layman, “till I saw that beautiful 
color pictorial in Together on Wesley 
Village in Hong Kong. Somehow that 
dramatization of ‘missions’ meant more 
to me than any sermon on the subject 
1 ever heard.” 

Who first suggested it I don’t know, 
but I strongly commend the idea of 
the every-member canvassers carrying 
a copy of Together on calls. It’s a con- 
versation opener as a reminder of the 
member's relationship to the church. 

Sixth and finally, Together means 
working together. 

No magazine of Together’s excel- 
lence would be possible at a $3 annual 
subscription if it had to secure sub- 
scriptions one by one. Just as it was 
conceived in the evangelical spirit of 
reaching our “marginal millions,” so 
its existence and continuance are pred- 
icated on the proposition that Meth- 
odist churches will realize the signifi- 
cance of this new self-help device to 
reach their families. 

I refer to the All-Family Plan, of 
course. It operates this way: A church 
sends to Together a list of names rep- 
resenting each family on its member- 
ship rolls, then puts in its budget a 
sum equivalent to 50 cents a quarter 
or $2 a year. (The individual sub- 
scription rate is $3 annually. ) 

The minimum requirement to 
qualify for the All-Family Plan is to 
subscribe for families that contribute 
to the church—but many church ad- 
ministrators realize that $2 per family 
is an economical way of establishing 
a 12-times-a-vear contact with quies- 
cent members who really need the 
church more than those who can be 
counted upon to attend the Sunday 
after Easter. And a growing number 
of churches are adding subscriptions 


for schools, libraries, hospitals, reading 
rooms, even barber shops! 

Now, a footnote—and it could be 
the most important point in this article. 

We as The Methodist Church 
annually lose about 300,000 members 
simply because they move and don’t 
affiliate with a Methodist Church in 
their new towns. We haven't had an 
automatic way of looking after these 
“lost sheep.” 

Now, when a Together subscriber 
moves, Uncle Sam sends our business 
office a change of address. As the new 
address is run through our electronic 
equipment, we “kick out” an extra 
card. It is sent to the district superin- 
tendent, who forwards it to the ap- 
propriate pastor in the member's new 
community. Thus, within weeks after 
the peripatetic Methodist has moved, 
the pastor in his new home town can 
be knocking at his door. 

This is something new in Christen- 
dom. We have talked much of our 
concern for our wandering sheep, but 
never before have we met the problem 
with an automatic system. 

To sum it all up, Together has a 
tremendous potential of service in our 
local church emphasis. This is proved 
by experience of our sister denomina- 
tion, the Presbyterian Church, with 
Presbyterian Life, which has distribu- 
tion similar to our All-Family Plan. A 
five-year survey of churches sending 
Presbyterian Life to all family-member 
units revealed these statistics: 





Increase 

Gifts for local expenses 56.9% 

Participation in church program 56.6% 
Acceptance of General Assembly 

benevolence goals 712.8% 

Understanding of church purposes 95.4% 
Contributions to General Assembly 


Benevolences 49.4% 
Understanding of Christianity 
(more meaningful) 83.9% 


There are about 3,000,000 Presby 
terians—and Presbyterian Life goes to 
85 per cent of their families—that 
means more than a million subscribers. 
If we Methodists do as well, Together 
will have more than 3,000,000! 

We're not beguiled by statistics, 
of course. But such figures do provide 
an index of the service potential To 
gether holds for our church and our 
cause—if we as Methodists rise to the 
challenge of our “bold venture”! 


Dr. Young is associate publisher of the 
Methodist Publishing House. He took over 
that position this past summer after serv- 
ing on the executive committee of the 
Board of Publication. 
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"ROAD SHOW’ 


TRAINS 3,000 


Experts in four fields bring help to local leaders 


in eight-day traveling school. 


“At last somebody is talking about my 
problems. . . .” 

“When I took the job as commission 
chairman I didn’t have the least idea 
what it was all about. Now I begin to 
get onto it... .” 

“. .. and these ideas will work in our 
little circuit church.” 

“. .. one of the most constructive things 
that has been done in our conference for 
a long time.” 

These comments give a small sample 
of what folks in Holston Conference 
think about their Interboard School of 
Instruction. 

The name, though not very inviting, 
is an accurate description. What Holston 
Conference had—and what 16 other an- 
nual conferences have had _ previously 
—was a serious school to instruct men 
and women in local church work. And 
it was sponsored jointly by four general 
boards of the church (Missions, Educa- 
tion, Evangelism and Lay Activities). 

The Holston Conference scholars were 
of a mood to be critical. All of them had 
been through dozens of church meetings 
—some productive and some, well .. . 
Farmers had left fields as small grains 
were ripening. Miners and factory hands 
laid off work at no pay. Executives took 
vacation time and a much-in-demand 
pediatrician sandwiched six hours of in- 
struction in between parts of a nine-hour 
day of hospital calls and office hours. It 
had to be good to make those sacrifices 
worth while. 

Urged to attend from every church 
were the pastor, the official board chair- 
man, lay leader and chairmen of the 
four basic commissions. Around 60 per 
cent of those eligible attended—and 
this is regarded as a very good turnout. 


Eight-Day “Road Show” 

The 12 districts, through several com- 
binations, were reached by eight meet- 
ings at convenient centers within a two- 
hour drive of every church. The panel 
of leaders, accompanied by Bishop Roy 
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H. Short and the Rev. D. Trigg James, 
executive secretary of the Holston Con- 
ference Interboard Council, moved from 
place to place in a grueling week-long 
“road show.” 

The visiting leaders were the Rev. 
Walter L. Towner of the Board of Edu- 
cation, the Rev. Harry L. Williams of 
the Board of Evangelism, Leonard Perry- 
man of the Board of Missions and Earle 
H. MacLeod of the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties. 

The team assembled at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., on Sunday, July 7, to devote the 
afternoon and evening to the first school, 
serving two districts. Monday the school 
was in Knoxville for three districts; 
Tuesday in Big Stone Gap, Va.; Wednes- 
day in Abingdon, Va.; Thursday at 
Kingsport for two more Tennessee dis- 
tricts; Friday and Saturday at Tazewell 
and Wytheville, Va.; and in Morristown, 
Tenn., for the wind-up on Sunday, July 
14. 

The late evening hours and mornings 
were reserved for team travel. Each day’s 
school began at 1:30 p.m. and closed 
at about 9 p.m. 

In those 7% hours between 1:30 and 
9, a lot happened. 

Bishop Short—who is in charge of 
this area, but also happens to be chair- 
man of the committee directing the Local 
Church Emphasis—opened each school 
with an explanation that the program is 
part of Methodism’s four-year effort to 
strengthen the local church. The key 
word for 1957 in the Local Church 
Emphasis is “effectiveness.” The schools 
are an effort to help churches become 
more effective in their work by training 
their leaders. The bishop presented the 
panel of leaders from the boards and 
then, at 2 o'clock, the group broke into 
workshops—the heart of the conference. 

Pastors met with Bishop Short, and 
official board chairmen and lay leaders 
with Dr. James and Conference Lay 
Leader H. B. Hauk. Commission chair- 
men went into four separate sessions 





D. T. James 


Team for the Holston Conference school: 
(Il. to r.) The Rev. Harry L. Williams, 
evangelism; the Rev. Walter L. Towner, 
education; Bishop Roy H. Short; Leonard 
Perryman, missions; Earle H. MacLeod, lay 
activities. 


D. T. James 


Dr. Towner leads discussion with educa- 
tion commission chairmen at Abingdon. 


D. T. James 
The Rev. Thomas F. Chilcote, Jr., superin- 
tendent of Abingdon District, briefs the 
team on achievements and problems in his 
district before sessions start. 
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with the four leaders from the general 
boards. 


“Don't Take That!” 

Discussion technique was the rule 
in the workshops. Men and women 
learned from each other as well as from 
the experts. Local leaders were urged 
to adapt ideas to local circumstances. 
“Don’t take that!” warned Dr. Towner 
right after telling what sounded like a 
good idea. “Don’t take that—improve 
on it. But don’t throw it out the window 
until you have improved on it.” 

The problems with which education 
commission chairmen filled Dr. Town- 
er’s blackboard dealt with church 
school and youth work. How can we 
get Sunday school teachers? How can we 
have teacher-training when we lack 
people qualified to teach the teachers? 
What's to do with a teacher who doesn’t 
want to use Methodist lesson materials? 
How can we keep up interest in our 
MYF? 

Meanwhile the commission on mem- 
bership and evangelism chairmen were 
bombarding Dr. Williams with ques- 
tions. Inexperienced ones wanted to 
know what their job was in the first 
place. Others asked: How can we get 
help with a visitation evangelism cam- 
paign? Whose responsibility is it to 
select the preacher for a revival? How 
can we train lay people to be evangelists? 

Commission on missions chairmen 
were concerned about promotion. Mr. 
Perryman told them about literature, 
filmstrips and movies. They also talked 
about using furloughed missionaries and 
Crusade Scholars as speakers. They 
wanted to know why it is desirable to 
overpay a World Service apportionment 
and how a church could arrange to sup- 
port a missionary or building (Advance 
Special) as a project of its very own. 

In Mr. MacLeod’s classroom the chair- 
men of commissions on stewardship and 
finance were finding that underwriting 
the church budget could become a 
spiritual adventure rather than a chore. 
They discussed the techniques of 
budgeting and, especially, the every- 
member canvass. In a region where the 
canvass idea has a short tradition, there 
was much comparing of notes between 
churches with and without the canvass. 
The chairmen were glad to learn of new 
canvass aids prepared by the Board of 
Lay Activities, especially training ma- 
terials for canvassers. 

The combined group of lay leaders 
and board chairmen discussed their re- 
sponsibilities under guidance by Dr. 
James and Mr. Hauk. They looked at 
the responsibilities of the official board 
and trustees in the management of 
church affairs and talked of men’s work. 
A target that emerged was to extend 
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the organization of Methodist Men’s 
clubs to every church represented. 

Bishop Short discussed with the min- 
isters their role in the Local Church Em- 
phasis. Then, for a half hour at a time, 
the board of representatives came in to 
answer questions from the clergymen 
in their respective fields. 

Workshops occupied the entire after- 
noon. Then came a 6 o'clock supper— 
usually in the church dining room. 

Promptly at 7 o'clock the scholars 
were back in workshops for one more 
hour, with the hope of clearing up all 
remaining questions. Board chairmen 
and lay leaders joined the pastors to dis- 
cuss conference program plans under the 
bishop’s leadership. 

At 8 p.m. the entire group returned to 
the sanctuary for a summing up. The 
four-man team formed a panel to give 
members of one workshop an opportunity 
to ask questions in another field. It also 
brought out clearly the many joint re- 
sponsibilities—such as education and 
evangelism in the church school. 

There were closing moments of inspi- 
ration and dedication in which Bishop 
Short sketched the vision of churches 
serving more effectively through the ef- 
forts of consecrated and trained laymen. 

And then folks went to their cars, 
just about everyone feeling that he had 
been helped. The groups had been small 
enough that even the most timid could 
ask a question. And each question—triv- 
ial or tremendous—had been treated with 
respect. There was enough literature, 
but not too much. 


Plan Details Carefully 


Of course the Holston Conference 
Interboard School of Instruction did not 
have its real beginning at Chattanooga 
on July 7. It had begun months before 
in the minds of Bishop Short, Dr. James 
and other conference leaders. It took 
its first steps toward reality in correspond- 
ence between them and Dr. Towner, who 
acts as an unofficial secretary for the 
chairman-less team. 

After correspondence, there were 
consultations, including one visit to the 
conference, by a representative of the 
team. Details of arrangements were 
checked carefully according to a work 
sheet: How many areas shall the work- 
shops cover? (Some conferences include 
one for Christian social relations.) Who 
will make hotel reservations? Who will 
drive what cars where? Who will pay the 
bills? And the daily schedule was worked 
out minute by minute. 

Only when these detailed plans had 
been followed through did the 3,000 
come for instruction. 

The plan was originated when repre- 
sentatives of the gencral boards that 
work closely with local churches sensed 


a need for a coordinated approach to 
leadership training. Several of them 
worked up the idea in 1955. They tried 
out the scheme on Bishop John W. 
Branscomb, who invited them to test it 
in Florida. 

The pilot school at Orlando in Sep- 
tember of that year was a success, so the 
plan was extended and improved through 
experience. 

In addition to those taking part in 
the Holston Conference school, an active 
part in the development of the plan has 
been taken by the Rev. J. A. Engle, 
general secretary of the Joint Section of 
Education and Cultivation of the Board 
of Missions and and Robert G. May- 
field, general secretary of the Board of 
Lay Activities. A number of other staff 
persons from the four boards have taken 
turns on the teams. 

Little formal publicity has been given 
to the Interboard Schools of Instruction, 
but word has spread quickly of their 
effectiveness. As a result the team is 
booked a year ahead. 

If the demand continues for new 
schools and repeats, the team is going 
to be on the road for a long time to come. 

Folks down Holston way think that’s 
not a bad idea. 


THE INTERBOARD 
SCHOOLS 


Where They’ve Been 


Florida (SE) New England 
Alabama-West Southern 

Florida Dakotas Area 
North Mississippi Nebraska 
West Virginia New Orleans 
Maine District (C) 
Louisiana (SC) Michigan 
Northern New Detroit 

York Southwest 
New England Missouri 
New Hampshire —_ Holston 

California-Nevada 


Where They're Going to Be 


Hawaii Cuba 
Dakotas Area (re- Mississippi (SE) 
peat) Genesee 
Denver Arca Central New York 
Florida (SE) (re- Little Rock 
peat) Missouri Area 
Pittsburgh Southwest Texas 
South Carolina Texas (SC) 
(SE) West Wisconsin 
North Indiana Kansas Area 
Northwest Indiana North Arkansas 
Indiana Tennessee (SE) 
Memphis North Alabama 
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Commission on Education 


The church school, which is truly the 
“ ” A 
school” of the church, has as its re- 
sponsibility the developing of good 
churchmen. This is one of our major 
emphases as we begin the new church- 
school year. 


Christian Education Week 

Christian Education Week (Sept. 29 
to Oct. 6) should be well under way 
in each church, with the theme, “Learn 
to Give—Give to Learn.” 

Some observed church-school Rally 
Day on Sept. 29 with the specially pre- 
pared program entitled, “The Time Is 
Now.” Others will observe it on Oct. 6. 
The program is planned to lift up the 
importance of the program of Christian 
education and show that it demands a 
great investment of money, service, and 
prayer. In fact, it demands Christian 
stewardship. 

The worship service provides an op- 
portunity for the minister, in his sermon, 
to interpret the need for each member 
of the congregation to give of himself 
and his money so that an adequate pro- 
gram of Christian education may be 





4 carried on. 


Greater Effectiveness 
This is the period in the quadrennial 
Emphasis on the Local Church when we 
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stress greater effectiveness. Many 
churches have already used the Self- 
Study Guide to make them more aware 
of the steps to be taken to improve their 
effectiveness. The booklet, Toward a 
More Effective Church, contains under 
one cover general plans for the various 
phases of the quadrennial emphasis. A 
copy was sent to every pastor in July. 
It is available for 25¢ from PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 

The co-operation of the commission 
on education with the other commissions 
in the church is an important phase of 
this emphasis. 

One of the areas now being em- 
phasized is the Bible Reader’s Service. 
Developed by the Adult Department of 
the Division of the Local Church, it now 
provides guides to all books in the New 
Testament. The purpose is to help in- 
dividuals study the books of the Bible 
with better understanding. See page 25. 
for more information. 


Training Program 

An adequate training program for the 
year needs to be thought through in the 
light of the needs of children, youth and 
adults. The leadership education com- 
mittee of the commission will want to 
consider the possibility of providing in- 
service training; of co-operating in 
Christian workers’ schools and _ classes 
being held in the subdistrict or district; 


of encouraging home study; of setting up 
classes for specific groups in the church 
and church school; and of co-operating 
with the commission on missions in‘ set- 
ting up a school of missions. 

The new leaflet, How to Have a Lead- 
ership Class in Your Church (744-B), 
lists steps to follow in setting up such a 
class. Many churches are setting as a 
goal “a leadership course for church and 
church-school workers in every local 
church.” (See order clip form on page 
25. 

Another resource that will be par- 
ticularly valuable in the local church 
emphasis is the new motion picture, It 
Happened in Ionia, which tells how one 
church recruited and trained church- 
school workers. It is a 36-minute docu- 
mented story of the program of leader- 
ship education in First Church, Ionia, 
Mich. A leader’s guide and promotional 
flyer will give you fuller information and 
will indicate wavs in which the motion 
picture may be used. 


Remember Thanksgiving and Christmas 

A special Thanksgiving worship serv- 
ice has been prepared for use in the 
home. What better way to help our 
church families worship together. A clip 
order form with details will be found 
on page 25. 

Christmas usually calls for an effective 
dramatic presentation for the entire 
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church. Because of the demand for a 
listing of suitable plays, a list produced 
by the Methodist Publishing House in 
co-operation with the Youth Department, 
Division of the Local Church, is available 
free from the Service Department, PO 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Project for Older Youths 

While there is to be no general fall 
action project for the entire MYF this 
year, there will be an older youth action 
project based on the October study unit, 
“All Nations Under God.” All basic 
cuidance material will be contained in 
Christian Action. A flyer (2465-B), list- 
ing possible types of action and some 
additional resources mentioned in the 
unit, is available. 

“The Church School and Churchman- 
ship” is the theme for the October issue 
of The Church School. It has been 
planned with the idea of undergirding 
the quadrennial emphases on both the 
local church and higher education. 

Among background articles in Chris- 
tian education are: “What Is Church- 
manship?” by Nathaniel F. Forsyth, 
“Do We Want a Better Church?” by 
C. A. Bowen, “Churchmen are Evange- 
lists” by O. W. Moerner, and “Methodist 
Colleges Have a Plan” by Richard N. 
Bender. 

There are suggestions on what to do 
now about the Local Church Emphasis 
in the church school and suggestions for 
the commission on education meeting. 


General Board of Education, Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. ) 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


The Wesleyan revival and The Metho- 
dist Church were born with a song and 
matured through the soul of a poet. The 
early followers of the Wesleys had an 
experience in their hearts and a song on 
their lips. 

Nothing would be so worthwhile for 
the followers of Wesley and all who call 
themselves Methodists today as to have 
this same vital experience of redemption 
and of sonship in their hearts and to sing 
with “a thousand tongues” the great 
Redeemer’s praise. 
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What better thing could the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
do during October than to plan for a 
Wesley anniversary? Work with the pas- 
tor, who is a member of the commission, 
and with the pianist, choir director and 
the various worship leaders. Plan well 
for an adequate and continuous observ- 
ance of the Charles Wesley anniversary 
in October, November and December. 

Suggestions are presented in this issue 
of Tue Meruopist Story (pages 4-7) 
and the commission should consider 
them all. Other groups in the church 
will be vitally interested in this observ- 
ance and will want to be enlisted and 
used in a co-operative way. But because 
of the evangelistic emphasis in the 
Wesleyan revival and the early Methodist 
movement, and because of the evan- 
gelical content of the Wesley hymns, this 
commission is a proper one to see that 
the whole church makes use of its op- 
portunity in this anniversary. 

Let the commission see that materials 
are ordered at once and that every pos- 
sible group and person in the church is 
enlisted in the various facets of the ob- 
servance. 


The Protestant Emphasis 


The Department of Evangelism of 
the National Council of Churches, and 
in co-operation with it the General Board 
of Evangelism of The Methodist Church, 
for many years now has urged that com- 
munities and churches mark Protestant 
Reformation Day (Oct. 31). The day 
may be used to emphasize the great 
Protestant doctrines, such as “The just 
shall live by faith,” the priesthood of 
believers, and the adequacy of the Holy 
Scriptures. 

The commission can consider this and 
co-operate with the pastor in giving an 
adequate expression to and interpretation 
of this.emphasis from the fourth Sun- 
day in October through the first Sunday 
in November. Many background books 
are available in nearly every minister's 
or public library, and this issue of THe 
Mertnopist Story lists in the Tidings 
coupon some helpful leaflets that are 
available for general distribution. 


Church Loyalty Month 


Commissions on membership and 
evangelism in churches that have named 
October as “Church Loyalty Month,” 
following up World-wide Communion 
Sunday with an attendance and loyalty 
emphasis, will do well to promote an 
attendance registration at all Sunday 
services in October. 

Visitors and newcomers should be 
followed up and constituents visited and 
challenged for commitment to Christ and 
the Church. 


New Members 

All non-resident Methodists in the 
community should be visited with re- 
gard to membership in the local church. 
Organized visitation evangelism should 
be planned and prosecuted by every 
church during the fall—preferably in 
October or early November. Every per- 
son not a Christian should be confronted 
with the claims of Christ and his Church. 

“Ye have not because ye ask not,” 
says the Scripture with reference to 
prayer. “Ye have not more new mem- 
bers because ye ask not” may truly be 
said of many churches and their com- 
mission on membership and evangelism. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Stewardship 
and Finance 


A new officer in Methodist churches 
is the director of stewardship. 

This position was created by the 1956 
General Conference. It is mandatory 
and it replaces the optional commit- 
tee on stewardship. (However a church 
may name a committee to aid the direc- 
tor if he wants such help.) 

The director of stewardship is to be a 
member of the commission on steward- 
ship and finance. 

The Department of Stewardship and 
Finance of the General Board of Lay 
Activities has produced a pamphlet on 
the work of the director of stewardship 
(see announcement, page 2). In 
outlining his work, the pamphlet sug- 
gests a program of intensive education 
in stewardship, extending over several 
weeks. It suggests also projects for con- 
tinuous education in stewardship among 
all ages in the church. 


Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Commission on Missions 


What happens when the commission 
on missions in your church meets? What 
is discussed? What plans are made? 

In each church, of course, the answers 
to these questions are determined by the 
commission itself. However, in response 
to several inquiries about an agenda 
for a commission on missions meeting, 
the following suggestions have been pre- 
pared by the Rev. Richard G. Belcher, 
director of the Department of the Local 
Church of the Board of Missions. 

This suggested agenda is not intended 
as a rigid guide for every commission, 
Mr. Belcher points out, but rather as a 
pattern or model which any commission 
may adapt in its own way. 
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A Suggested Agenda 

1. Chairman calls meeting to order 
promptly at time set. 

2. Prayer (the person invited to lead 
in prayer should be notified in ad- 
vance of the meeting). 

3. Roll call. 

4. Reading of the minutes by the sec- 
retarv. 

Are there corrections to be made? 

5. Evaluation of past month’s work. 

6. Suggestions and discussion of the 
coming month’s work. 

7. Items that may be considered: 

(a) How can commission members 
become better informed about 
the missionary enterprise of the 
church? 

Cb) Report on all finances contrib- 
uted to the outreach program 
of the church: World Service, 
Advance Specials, MCOR, 
Week of Dedication offering. 

(c) Appoint a committee to work 
with the WSCS and commis- 
sion on education in planning 
a churchwide school of missions. 

Cd) Report on circulation and use 
of the study book, Lands of 
Witness and Decision. 

(Ce) Plan for increased circulation 
and use of World Outlook. 

(Cf) Other items. 

8. What items from this meeting should 
be reported by the chairman to the 
next meeting of the official boards? 

9. Announcements. Statement by the 
pastor. 

10. Prayer of dedication. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 
3, Pa. 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission, (1956 Dis- 
cipline © 276) deals with the fields of 
temperance, world peace, and social and 
economic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 


Committee on World Peace 


Fall peace action opportunities relate 
to significant observances, current issues 
and continuing needs. 

Peace events for fall observance in- 
clude: United Nations Day (a part of 
UN Week), Oct. 24. Here is a chance to 
unite with various civic, educational and 
religious agencies and organizations in a 
community-wide interpretation of the 
United Nations. 

While our Chicago office and _ all 
American Association for the United Na- 
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tions chapters offer a score of booklets 
and pamphlets on the UN and its agen- 
cies, some timely books offer more sub- 
stantial guidance to thoughtful persons. A 
varied choice includes: 

e Revolution On East River, a bold ap- 
praisal of growing UN effectiveness by 
the noted British author and _ barrister, 
James Avery Joyce. 

e Strengthening the United Nations, 
the 10th report of the AAUN research 
afhliate. 

e Everyman’s United Nations, the fifth 
edition (paperbound) of the data-packed 
bi-annual official reference volume. 

UNICEF “Trick or Treat,” Oct. 31. 
The 1957 “Trick or Treat” plan offers a 
new slogan and all new materials in the 
current UNICEF project for children and 
young people on Halloween: “The Trick 
Is to Treat” this year. With thousands of 
neighborhoods joining this movement 
every year, peace committees which get 
it under way can expect popular interest 
to carry it along in later years. 

World Order Sunday, Nov. 10. Plan 
for this occasion (see pages 9-10) so as 
to both magnify the observance and ob- 
tain follow-up in study or action projects. 
The pastor’s annual mailing of peace 
materials early in September will help 
committees at this point. 

Further programming will attend to 
both issues and needs. 

In these crucial days major issues suc- 
ceed each other in bewildering succession. 
Coexistence, bomb-testing, fallout, missile 
warfare and disarmament talks have each 
had a turn. Their importance, like their 
permanence, varies greatly. Tariff prob- 
lems and the proposal for trade co-opera- 
tion through the Organization for Trade 
Co-operation apparently will claim the 
stage soon. 

This shift of attention both as to 
matters and regions involved is not all to 
the bad. Such interests break in upon 
parish provincialism, enlarge the horizons 
of the membership and save a congrega- 
tion from short-sighted preoccupation 
with routine matters. 

One imperative in this changing array 
of problems and projects is that commit- 
tees take time and effort at suitable in- 
tervals, perhaps quarterly, to appraise and 
evaluate their work and to gauge the 
spiritual growth involved. 

Continuing needs are urgent and mani- 
fold. Typical, but too often neglected, 
is adequate understanding of military or 
alternate service confronting the young 
man coming into draft age. There are a 
score of ways of fulfilling this obligation 
through various phases of military serv- 
ice. Too few know the details, or even 
the possibility, of several approved plans 
of alternate (non-military) service. The 
void in guidance booklets in this field has 
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been filled recently by releases from 
several church bodies. 

But far too little stress has been placed 
on a family council and the primary and 
rightful role of Christian mothers and 
fathers sharing with their adolescent sons 
this important decision. 

Such parents need to be accurately in- 
formed on the subject, a duty that astute 
peace committees will not neglect among 
their church families. 

Special note: We gladly announce, in 
co-operation with the other social con- 
cerns agencies of our church, the fall 
production of a joint filmstrip and a 
turnover chart on the organization of the 
Local Church Commission on Christian 
Social Relations. This is a recommended 
and increasingly popular pattern for im- 
plementing social study and action at 
the local church level. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


A new ruling makes it possible for 
chairmen of church commissions on 
Christian social relations to receive THE 
Metnonist Story free. Many churches 
have combined temperance, peace, and 
social and economic relations commit- 
tees to form this new optional commis- 
sion ({ 276, Discipline). The Board of 
Temperance suggests that the commis- 
sion plan be adopted “wherever feasible.” 
There should always be a subcommittee 
on temperance, of course. 

If you are chairman of such a com- 
mission, make sure that your pastor has 
sent your name to THe MetnHoptst 
Srory, 740 Rush St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Send it also to the Rev. Donald Kuhn, 
Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. You'll 
get your monthly program journal free 
plus regular mailings of new temperance 
materials. 


Commitment Day Is Coming 
Now’s the time to begin planning 
your Commitment Day observance for 
the first Sunday in December (see an- 
nouncement on page 30). Theme for this 

year: “Drinking Is a Moral Issue.” 
Materials will be mailed to every pas- 
tor in mid-October, including a leaflet 
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on “Planning For Commitment Day.” Re- 
mind your pastor that the temperance 
committee is ready to help make this 
years Commitment Day a truly signifi- 
cant experience. 

The November Metnuopist Story 
will carry full details. 

If you wish, a packet of materials can 
be mailed direct to the temperance com- 
mittee to supplement the mailing to your 
pastor. But remember, all planning 
should be co-ordinated with him. For 
your free Commitment Day packet write 
the Service Department of the Board 
of Temperance at the address below. 


Facts of the Month 

“Alcohol and the Human Body” is 
the title for October’s Facts of the Month 
leaflet. If you haven’t subscribed to this 
new service, don’t fail to do so soon. 

Facts of the Month provides new 
temperance leaflets for your church litera- 
ture rack automatically each month. You 
place only one order for the number 
of leaflets sent to you in each monthly 
mailing. You can pay for these leaflets in 
advance or wait to be billed each month. 
The price is 100 leaflets for $1.50, in- 
cluding postage. 

Facts of the Month is an excellent 
follow-up plan for Commitment Day. 
(See ad on page 26.) 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 


Good Literature Committee 


The revised Literature Catalog of the 
Methodist Publishing House, which be- 
came available in early fall, lists all new 
materials for the October to December 
quarter, including the new kindergarten 
series. The 36-page catalog gives a com- 
plete description of all curriculum ma- 
terials used in the church school. 


October Books 
Church social chairmen will be espe- 
cially interested in Group Socials for 
Every Month by Jane Kirk. Plans for 
70 complete socials, most of them sea- 
sonal, are outlined step-by-step and di- 
rections are given for organization, deco- 
rations, games, contests, food, etc. Of 
particular value is a chapter on cooking 

with large quantity recipes. 
Especially for teen-agers and leaders 
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of young people, Erma Paul Ferrari’s 
Teen-Ager’s Guide to Personal Success 
contains the answers to basic problems 
that young people face today: how to be 
popular, how to act on a date, how to 
make important decisions about college, 
vocation and religion. 

Youth Programs for Christian Growth 
by Ruth Schroeder contains 32 complete 
worship programs for youth. The first 
section, “Basic Christian Beliefs,” pre- 
sents ideas to help the young person 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
Christian faith. 

New books which will appeal to both 
ministers and laymen are: Under the 
Steeple, by Gabriel and Dorothy Fackre, 
revealing the church in terms of its com- 
mon-interest groups—or clans—that 
characterize it and perpetuate its life; 
Pastoral Prayers for the Church Year 
by Samuel J. Schmiechen, 126 of the 
author’s prayers; Understanding Grief 
by Edgar N. Jackson, to aid the min- 
ister and counselor in discovering new 
ways of helping the bereaved make their 
adjustment to reality; and Letting God 
Help You by John A. Redhead, showing 
how Christians can find help in the 
strength of God for daily living. 


All Family Plan 


Is this budget time in your church? If 
so, what has your committee done to in- 
clude the All Family Plan for Together 
magazine? 

For some time you have been promot- 
ing Together as: 
® a source of information for study 
groups in the church school. 
® a study aid for WSCS members. 

e a family counselor for better Christian 
living. 

e a calling card for members of the com- 
mission on evangelism. 

e a gift to be left by canvassers during 
the every-member canvass. 

@ a conversational piece when the pastor 
calls. 

Thanks to the Presbyterians, you now 
have facts and figures to support your be- 
lief that Together undergirds the efforts 
of every organization and department of 
your church. Those facts have been 
gleaned through contant research. 

Presbyterian Life has one of the largest 
circulations of any religious magazine in 
the country. Six years ago it had only 
80,000 readers. Today it boasts 1,000,000 
as a result of an arrangement similar to 
our All Family Plan. 

Read what the Every Home Plan of 
Presbyterian Life did for the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. for the years 1950- 
55 on page 14. 

What the Presbyterian Life Every 
Home Plan has done for Presbyterianism, 
Together’s All Family Plan can do for 
Methodism! 


The place to start is right in your own 
church. That is why you of the good 
literature committee should make sure 
now that your church budget provides for 
sending Together magazine to every con- 
tributing family in the congregation next 
year. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the nearest Publishing House 
branch serving your territory. ) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


With the coming of October, activity 
is at an increased pace everywhere, espe- 
cially in hospitals, children’s homes and 
homes for older persons. 

Now is a good time to encourage 
church members to join in the activity of 
their Methodist institutions by volunteer- 
ing their services or time. Many churches 
already have organized auxiliaries or 
service guilds which give time and talent 
for the benefit of hospitals and homes. 
This service brings its own reward in 
heart-warming satisfaction. 

This is the time of year when auxili- 
aries are planning Christmas bazaars for 
the benefit of the hospital or home. Also, 
close co-operation with your pastor and 
the administrator of the Methodist insti- 
tution will properly channel these efforts. 

Membership drives by auxiliaries or 
other institutional volunteer groups get 
an added boost about this time of year, 
and here is where the local church can 
play an important part. The help of every 
able-bodied person should be enlisted. 
Every member should want to be a 
volunteer for service to the church insti- 
tution. It is the many extras done by 
these groups that help provide the “plus” 
of Christian service. The larger the 
auxiliary the more opportunity there is 
for service. 

Where there are no active institutional 
auxiliary members in a local church, it 
is a good time for the hospital and home 
committee to encourage such membership. 
There is a feeling of personal pride which 
comes from belonging to a group that 
does something special. 

Along with volunteer service in our 
institutions, another important activity 
for emphasis is enrollment in the Golden 
Cross Society. Church members should 
be reminded constantly that “The Golden 
Cross is the Golden Rule in action.” 
Many churches will be observing Golden 
Cross Enrollment Sunday and it is well 
to publicize this event well in advance. 
Make use of the church bulletin, the 
local newspaper, announcements from 
the pulpit and at Woman’s Society and 
Methodist Men’s Club meetings. Put up 
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posters. If time is available during 
a mid-week service, devote part of it to 
preparation for Golden Cross Sunday. 

Many of the church young people 
will be going away to school to obtain 
specialized training for hospital and 
home service. It is well to give them 
recognition during a service at the church. 
Particular mention should be made of 
Golden Cross scholarships. 


SET ee a = 


As the committee works on volunteer 
services, Golden Cross giving and other 
hospital and home activity, it is wise to 
keep in mind that many church mem- 
bers are unaware of the part they can 
have in strengthening Methodist hospitals 
and homes in the conference. A letter to 
the church members or a feature article 
in the newspaper is always a good way 
to remind Methodists of the responsibility 


and opportunity they have of supporting 
their institutions, either tangibly or in 
tangibly. 

The chairman of your Conference 
Board of Hospitals and Homes and in- 
stitutional administrators will be glad to 
help you with your committee plans. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, Tl. 








by Matthews A. Griffith 


You were there. 

Yes you were, although quite prob- 
ably you didn’t know it. 

It was a summer Sunday, June 23. As 
church time approached you wished you 
had arisen fifteen minutes earlier. 

You were in the midst of a typical 
Sunday morning in America. The day 
developed very much like any other Sun- 
day—in fact now, three months later, it’s 
difficult to recall anything very different 
about that fourth Sunday in June. 

But . . . there was something quite 
different. You were in Europe and Asia— 
at the same time—on that Sunday. You 
were there, through your Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief. 

On that day you were among stranded, 
homeless, and dispossessed flood victims 
in Brunissard in the high Alps of France. 

On that day you were among fire 
victims in the Korean city of Pusan. 

You went into the little village of 
Brunissard by jeep just as your Sunday 
morning worship began. When you went 
into Pusan the most disastrous fire in the 
history of that city was still raging. The 
death toll was rising each minute. 

On the opposite sides of the earth, that 
Sunday morning, you took food and 
clothing and medicine—and hope and 
comfort—to the hungry, naked and ill. 

Within a few weeks you again were 
ministering to flood victims, this time in 
Japan. At the same time your condolences 
and prayers—and offers of food, clothing, 
medicine and shelter—went to the Valley 
of Mexico in the wake of its earthquake. 

So it is, when disaster strikes, be it 
man-made war or flood, fire, earthquake, 
you always are there through MCOR. 
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You do this with your contributions, 
that in the cold penmanship of the 
MCOR bookkeeper are termed “un- 
designated receipts.” 

There is another kind, the “designated 
receipts.” They pay for the orphanages 
and widows’ homes in Korea, refugee re- 
lief in the Middle East, pigs to Haiti 
and cattle to Turkey, food and clothing 
for the “anticipated” hungry and clothes- 
less around the world. 

But MCOR cannot put together a 
timetable of anticipated disaster. There is 
no advance notice of flood, fire and earth- 
quake. Neither can human need wait. 
Help must be provided within hours, and 
that’s the reason the MCOR staff prays 
silently that “nothing will happen” every 
time the “undesignated” funds balance is 
checked—it always seems so inadequate. 

MCOR seeks the “most effective chan- 
nel” through which to help those in 
need. Sometimes the best way is through 
Methodists and MCOR representatives, 
national or missionary. These relief proj- 
ects bear the name of Methodist. Some- 
times—about half the time, in fact— 
MCOR uses interdenominational chan- 
nels. 

On that June 23 you worked through 
the World Council of Churches in the 
French Alps and through Church World 
Service at Pusan in Korea. In Mexico the 
MCOR cablegram went to Methodist 
Bishop Rolando Zapata. 

This “most effective channel” policy 
of MCOR produces results that are hap- 
pily both idealistic and practical. It is 
concrete expression of the spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and co-operation in 
meeting human need—“ecumenical” is 
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what the erudite call it. At the same time, 
it is sensible, “good business.” The tre- 
mendous economies and increased efh- 
ciency that come from this policy stretch 
the MCOR dollar—your dollar—and 
keep administrative expenses low. 

Church World Service, a department 
of the National Council of Churches, is 
the major channel for co-operative ac- 
complishment. The second largest chan- 
nel of MCOR giving—through other 
than Methodist agencies—is the Division 
of Inter-church Aid of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is through Church 
World Service and the World Council of 
Churches, for instance, that MCOR con- 
ducts much of its world-wide refugee 
program in scores of countries. 

As a part cf Church World Service, 
Methodists participate in such essential 
services as collecting and processing used 
clothing, shipping food, and _ resettling 
refugees in the United States. Share Our 
Surplus is a Church World Service—and 
a Methodist—project for distribution of 
government surplus commodities. 

Heifer Project is a means through 
which Methodists help to solve the prob- 
lem of food shortage and at the same time 
make practical expression of good will bv 
sending livestock and poultry to many 
lands. The CWS approach to rural com- 
munities is CROP—the Christian Rural 
Overseas Program. 

Through MCOR participation, Meth 
odists take part also in the valuable work 
done by the World Alliance of the 
YMCA, Meals for Millions, and others. 

MCOR is in the forefront among 
church groups in the United States that 
pool their resources. 
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Sunday morning congregation of the To Nam Dong church in East Seoul, Korea. 


by Thoburn T. Brumbaugh 


Korea Can Be Won 


for Christ 


... but only if Christians provide spiritual and 


material aid needed by this ravaged country. 


Why is Korea a “Land of Decision” 
today? 

Korea is wide open to the Christian 
gospel today. Jesus Christ is winning 
his way into the hearts and minds of 
both the leaders and the masses in 
Korea as they endeavor to emerge and 
grow into national dignity and 
strength. Given the proper guidance 
and assistance from the Christian 
churches around the world, Korea may 
emerge as the first evangelical Chris- 
tian nation in the Orient. This is a re- 
sult that may well be determined 
within the next 10 years. 

Before Japan’s 40-year dominance— 
intellectual as well as political—Korea 
was “the most Christian nation in 
Asia.” Freed of that control, it can be- 
come more completely Christian than 
ever before. Before the occupation, the 
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Christian gospel was making great 
headway in the lives of millions of 
Korea's people. Churches and schools 
were flourishing. During the years of 
occupation, Korea’s Christianity was a 
solace and strength to her people, 
though conditions halted any steady 
growth in converts. 

The “twice-over battles” of World 
War II left thousands of Korea’s 
churches in ruins, millions of her 
people scattered, destitute, or dead. 
Yet the people are eager for the gospel. 
“One has only to put up a banner 
with a cross and start to preach—the 
crowds will come reverently,” says a 
missionary. The Bishops’ Appeal in 
Methodism rebuilt many churches and 
rehabilitated many people. 

Now the people of Korea are ready 
for a great evangelistic appeal—ready 


to enroll as Christians and Methodists. 

God has been preparing Korea as 
his witness to all Asia. Suffering usual- 
ly brings a deeper sense of spiritual 
need and discernment. Few peoples 
have suffered as have the Koreans in 
recent years. Their hearts are ready for 
the message of the Cross, as well as of 
the resurrection. 


Methodism Is Growing 


Bishop Hyungki J. Lew of the Ko- 
rean Methodist Church reports that 
while in 1952 there were 540 places of 
worship that could be identified in the 
turmoil of war, “we now have 1,018 
in South Korea.” He _ continued, 
“Where we then had 23,000 full mem- 
bers of the church, we now have 38,- 
000; where we had 50,000 in our Sun- 
day schools, we now have an on-going 
program of increased self-support.” 

Counting those on preparatory mem- 
bership rolls, genuine inquirers, and 
baptized children, Bishop Lew places 
the active constituency of the Korean 
Methodist Church at 111,000. 

Korean Methodism is organized into 
three annual conferences, with 26 
districts, 639 organized pastoral 
charges, and an additional 379 meet- 
ing places. As pastors, there are 220 
full members of conference including 
five women, 151 admitted on trial, 342 
supply pastors and 194 Bible women. 

Lay leadership is an important arm 
of the church in Korea. There are 700 
elders, more than 2,000 exhorters, 
2,900 stewards and 13 ordained local 
preachers who are assistant pastors. 

The Korean church is even more 
loyal to its Wesleyan traditions than 
its American forebears, having 3,434 
organized class meetings, with a total 
enrollment of 61,478. For the children 
in these parishes, most of whom are 
either too poor-to attend or too far 
away from the few public schools, 
there are afternoon “Four R” schools 
(reading ’riting, ’rithmetic, and _reli- 
gion) at nearby churches. These 
schools enroll more than 12,000 boys 
and girls. 

Vacation Bible schools numbered 
429 in 1955, enrolling 60,900 children. 
For young people there are 498 organ- 
ized MYF groups with an enrollment 
of 30,150. The number of WSCS 
groups is 680 with 21,108 members. 
Church finances in self-support more 
than trebled from 1954 to 1956. 

The Korean church is a vigorous 
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and a vital institution. Bishop Lew 
says, “With nearly five times as many 
in Sunday schools as there are mem- 
bers of the church, with almost as 
many young people enrolled in MYF 
groups as there are full church mem- 
bers, the influence of Christianity is 
being extended in a way that speaks 
well for its future growth.” 

The story of church construction is 
remarkable. Bishop Lew reports: 

“Two years ago a survey showed that 
397 churches required either new 
buildings or extensive repairs. At the 
same time it was estimated that, be- 
cause of shifts in population and the 
church’s zeal to go into new areas, 368 
pioneer church projects would be 
opened within the quadrennium. Ap- 
proximately $100,000 was spent on 
church rehabilitation in 1952 and 
1953, and $200,000 in 1954.” These 
funds came largely from Crusade for 
Christ balances not previously used 
and from Advance gifts of that period. 

“In 1955 the Bishops’ Appeal for 
Korea provided about $400,000 which 
was used to construct 197 new 
churches, repair 31, and purchase 27 
buildings to be used as temporary 
churches. Local contributions for these 
same churches amounted to approxi- 
mately $350,000, while armed forces 
aid to Korea in the form of lumber, 
cement and other building materials 
was valued at $140,000.” 

The Division of World Missions has 
approved $556,000 for 344 church 
buildings or repair projects from the 
Bishops’ Appeal funds. Deficits in 
building programs and a loan fund to 
churches which have been willing to 
repay their borrowings into a revolv- 
ing fund for the needs of other 
churches, have called for about $60,- 
000. Out of a total of approximately 
$660,000 available from the Bishops’ 
Appeal for church reconstruction, the 
remainder will be used for additional 
churches and for a new Methodist 
headquarters building in Seoul. 


What Korea Is Deciding 


When we say that the Republic of 
Korea is a “Land of Decision,” we do 
not mean that her 20,000,000 people 
will all become Methodists, or even 
Protestants. We mean that Christian 
ethics can be so implanted in the land 
that they will underlie principles, 
ideals, and acts of individual men and 


of the body politic. 
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Koreas president and vice-president 
are widely known as_ church-going 
Protestants. Several members of the 
president's cabinet are Christian and 
about 20 per cent of the seats in the 
National Assembly are held by Chris- 
tian-trained men. 

A glance in any direction over the 
capital city brings to view as many as 
a dozen church spires and_ cross- 
crowned gables. When churches now 
under construction are completed, 
there will probably be more churches 
in Seoul than in any city of comparable 
size (1,500,000) in the United States. 
The same is relatively true in other 
cities and communities. Throughout 
South Korea The Methodist Church 
alone is rebuilding or constructing 
more than 300 churches. 

When Billy Graham spoke in a great 
stadium in the capital, there were 
50,000 Koreans present. Almost 2,000 
came forward to make declarations for 
the Christian faith. 

Bibles and Scripture portions are be- 
ing distributed almost beyond the ca- 
pacity of the printing presses. Other 
Christian literature is in unprecedented 
demand. Motion pictures, filmstrips, 
and other audio-visual materials depict- 
ing the life of Christ and the gospel 
message are extremely popular among 
both children and adults. Sunday 
schools are crowded. 

Much of this may be a natural re- 
sult of suffering, war weariness and 
nervous strain. Many new religious 
cults and sects are appearing, some of 
them given to emotional excesses and 
faith-healing phenomena. Yet most of 
them are of Christian origin. 

A historical reason for Korea’s pecul- 
iar receptiveness to the Christian gospel 
may be found in the absence of any 
strongly-entrenched native or other 
time-honored religious faith. Of course, 
there are heavy deposits of primitive 
superstitions, with both geod and bad 
spirits abounding. 

Confucianism has left a deep residue 
of moral principle and social custom. 
Buddhism is still to be found in 
temples and monastaries and in the 
care of graves and ancestral tablets. 
But they are decadent and dying re- 
ligions and are not demonstrating the 
rejuvenation seen in some Asian 
lands. 

The remarks of a Korean Christian 
at an interdenominational conference 
seem singularly relevant: 


“We have tried nature-worship, 
Confucianism and Buddhism and have 
let them pass through Korea to other 
lands. We were given a taste of Shinto 
and sent it back to Japan. Some of our 
people are trying communism as a re- 
ligious and social system, but we do 
not find it satisfying. Only Christianity 
seems to meet the deepest needs of the 
Korean people. It looks as though we 
are going to take it to our hearts.” 

Methodist missionaries, while not as 
numerous as before World War II, are 
engaged in many and varied types of 
evangelism in Korea. Some are district 
evangelists, educators and medical mis- 
sionaries. Others are engaged in social 
rehabilitation among widows, orphans 
and other war victims. Still others are 
carrying the gospel to Korea’s masses 
by radio and audio-visual means. 

The number of missionaries and of 
national workers should be doubled. 
If The Methodist Church is to bear its 
full responsibility in bringing Korea 
to Christ within the next decade, two 
or three times our present resources 
should be expended in these media. 

The Advance for Christ has been a 
vigorous program of outreach through- 
out Methodism in recent years. It has 
now become a passion in Korea. The 
Methodist Church can and must 
help in bringing Christ to Korea now. 

Korea is a “Land of Decision”—a 
decision that will be made by Koreans 
themselves. But is Korea not also a 
“Land of Decision”—testing the Chris 
tians of America and of the world? 


Dr. Brumbaugh, an executive secretary of 
the Board of Missions, oversees the work 
of the Division of World Missions in 
Korea. 


A Severance Hospital nurse helps a young 
amputee learn to walk all over again. 
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Improving Our Witness in the City 


What is the mission and function of 
the Christian church in city life today? 
What is the role of the minister and 
layman in making the church a more 
effective instrument for God in urban 
America? 

The American city is becoming increas- 
ingly the focal center of American life. 
Industry, business, professional services, 
institutions of higher education, art, 
music, recreation and religion are cen- 
tered in the cities. Here are found the 
churches and synagogues—effective and 
ineffective—witnessing for God in the 
midst of these teeming millions. 

A hundred years ago, less than 10 per 
cent of the population of the United 
States lived in communities of 10,000 
and above. Today more than 98 million 
people of our 170 million live in the 170 
standard metropolitan areas of our na- 
tion. While these areas increased in 
population during 1940-50 by 15 million, 
50 per cent of the counties decreased in 
population during the same period. 


The Task of the Church 


There are three aspects of the task of 
the Christian church found in the New 
Testament: 

1. Preaching and teaching about the 
“Good News” of the birth, life, message, 
death and resurrection of our Lord and 
Master. 

2. An inclusive fellowship through 
working together with Christ and with 
one another in the common task—com- 
radeship—“koinonia.” 

3. The expression of our Christian 
faith and love through service to the 
whole man and to all men as children 
of God. 

The church is impelled to awaken and 
maintain among its members an aware- 
ness of, a sensitivity to, and a creativity 
in, each of these aspects as essential to 
the total program of the Christian church. 

The effective church today may be 
described as: 

1. A place for corporate worship. 

2. A unit of Christian fellowship 
where one has a sense of belonging. 

3. A program and process of evange- 
lism and education. 

4. A means of service through steward- 
ship of time, talent, prayer and money. 

5. A group of people who profess a 
common loyalty to Jesus Christ. 

Many city churches are effective in 
only one or two of these functions, and 
thus are incomplete in their ministry to 
the whole man. We are now reaping the 
bad effects of such an incomplete witness 
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by Robert A. McKibben 


for God in the urban areas of America. 
There is the church whose minister 
and laymen conceive of their task as a 
pulpit ministry only. No one will ques- 
tion the importance of a strong preaching 
ministry on the American scene but it is 
not a question of either/or, but both/and. 
In reviewing the quadrennial emphasis, 
the Council of Bishops Committee re- 
rts: 
“For all the excellent record which 
Methodism writes as a denomination, 
those who know her well know that she 
could write a better record if she could 
succeed in leading her local churches to 
function more effectively.” 


The Effective City Church 


There are several criteria for determin- 
ing the effectiveness of a city church. 
The chief motivating factor, according 
to David Barry, is the compelling desire 
to meet unmet spiritual needs. There are 
many and widely diverse forms of Chris- 
tian ministry which can express evan- 
gelical concern. 

The church which approached a visita- 
tion campaign among apartments and resi- 
dential hotels, and found itself blocked by 
the doorman and front desk, imaginative- 
ly secured the telephone numbers of all 
residents and made 6,000 telephone calls. 
They used 75 lay members who volun- 
teered, but said they could not make 
the follow-up visitation. The callers be- 
came so enthusiastic over the results by 
telephone, they volunteered to take re- 
sponsibility for the follow-up. As a result, 
72 persons were received into the church. 

A minister, seeking to make real the 
social need in his city and to put flesh 
on the Social Creed of our church, 
gathered some of his most influential lay 
members together to go by bus to see 
first-hand the housing conditions among 
some of the residents nearby. Three of 
them served on a mayor’s committee to 
effect slum clearance and low cost hous- 
ing, and one of them became the chair- 
man of the group. His basic concern, 
which he consistently voiced, was the 
words of our Social Creed and that as 
a Methodist layman this was his obliga- 
tion to his Master. 

Churches, and the program and serv- 
ices provided by the church, are expected 
to change persons to whom they minister. 
One church planning committee initiated 
a youth center for the neighborhood, and 
found that they had three different 
cultural groups to deal with, even though 
they were all of white families. There 
were those of normal Methodist families 


who were ready for the church program; 
there were youths from non-church fami- 
lies not yet ready for the normal youth 
program; and then there was a group with 
whom none of the other two groups 
would associate. They were the “not our 
kind of people.” This church carried on 
services to all three groups. It was 18 
months before the leaders were able to 
bring a member of the third group 
through the second group, and finally, 
into the first group, winning him to 
Christ and into the fellowship of the 
church. 

Purposeless young people should be 
changed into creative adults with an ade- 
quate orientation to the fullness of life. 
Disorganized families should change to 
stable Christian families productive of 
socially and spiritually mature persons. 
Such an emphasis places a priority on 
preventive work over remedial and rescue 
work. 


What Laymen Can Do 


A church may be considered effective 
to the extent that its staff, professional 
and volunteer, carries as a major responsi- 
bility going out and winning people to 
Christ. The increasing size of cities today 
makes it necessary that hundreds of mis- 
sionary calls be made on individuals and 
families each month. Numbers are im- 
portant, not because of the size of the 
city, but rather in recognition of the tre- 
mendous job to be done for Christ. It is 
the outreach of a minority to win the 
majority. 

You can measure the effectiveness of 
a city church by the growth of a sense of 
responsibility among its constituents in 
relation to their capacity to stand on their 
own as churchmen, and their concern for 
others and the church at large. 

A group of laymen in one church 
realized they were not giving credit to 
the church in daily contacts though they 
knew they could be justly proud of their 
church. They deliberately set out to say 
a good word once a day for their church 
and for their Christ, telling what they 
meant to them. It was not long before 
that church had the kind of status among 
an increasing number of citizens that 
made others want to be a part of its 
fellowship. 

The effective city church does not 
locate holiness either in a building or 
the site on which it stands, but rather 
in the relationship between an Eternal 
God and a person, or persons, who have 
found God through its activities and 
ministry. 
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ogy at Drew University. It is his order 
of worship service using Wesley hymns 
which is being made available by the 
Hymn Society of America and which is 
published in the “Charles Wesley Serv- 
ice Booklet” being distributed by Tidings. 

Symphony Hall, home of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, will be the scene 
of a Wesley Hymn Festival Sunday 
evening Dec. 15. Methodists of all New 
England will co-operate in the event, 
under sponsorship of Bishop John Wesley 
Lord. 

Dr. James R. Houghton, director of 
the department of church music of Bos- 
ton University and music leader for 
the past several General Conferences, 
will be in charge of the program. Taking 
part in the service will be a 300-voice 
Methodist choir. 

Three churches in Pampa, Tex., 
joined in a tribute service celebrating 
the 250th anniversary of Charles Wes- 
ley’s birth. On July 7 Harrah, St. Paul 
and First churches held a combined 
evening service of song which included 
ten of the greatest Wesley hymns. 

All Protestant churches in Harrisburg, 
Pa., are co-operating in plans for a Charles 
Wesley Hymn Festival in December. An- 
other one is planned at First Church in 
Bloomington, Ind., for October. 


Heads Canvass Program 


The fast-growing work of the Board 
of Lay Activities in counseling churches 
with the every-member canvass was 
strengthened with the addition of a staff 
person giving full time in this field. He 
is Robert J. Genins, an associate secre- 
tary, who serves in 
the Department of 
Stewardship and Fi- 
nance headed by 
the Rev. Edwin A. 
Briggs. 

Mr. Genins since 
1951 has been ad- 
ministrator of the 
Missouri Delta Com- 
munity Hospital, * 
Sikeston, Mo. Pre- 
viously he was a high school principal in 
Sikeston and in St. Louis County. 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Genins was 
district lay leader of the Cape Girardeau 
District, 1951-57, and was a member 
of the board of social and economic re- 
lations of the St. Louis Conference, 
1954-56. In First Church of Sikeston, 
he was a member of the official board, the 
commission on education, and a church- 
school teacher. 

Mr. Genins has degrees from Central 
Missouri State College and from Wash- 
ington University in St. Louis. 


Mr. Genins 
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Plans Are Announced 
For Evangelism Council 


Some 500 leaders in the church's 
evangelistic work are expected to be at 
the annual meeting of the national 
Methodist Council of Evangelism Oct. 
17-22. Meeting place will be the Curtis 
Hotel in Minneapolis, Minn. 

Those attending will be district and 
conference secretaries of evangelism, 
chairmen of conference boards of evange- 
lism, and conference counselors and 
chairmen of youth Christian witness. 
Also, chairmen and members of local 
church commissions on membership and 
evangelism are being urged to attend. 

Evangelistic needs, opportunities and 
responsibilities will be studied, and pos- 
sible methods of evangelism will be de- 
vised to be promoted nationally by the 
Board of Evangelism. 

Among the principal speakers at the 
meeting will be the Rev. William Gow- 
land, an industrial chaplain of Luton 
Industrial Mission and Community Cen- 
ter, Luton, Bedfordshire, England. 

An unusual record of Mr. Gowland’s 
is “bridging the gap between pavement 
and pew.” He has spearheaded a lay 
program to seek non-churchgoers in pubs, 
hostels, dance halls, and other places. 
Also, he has headed house-to-house 
visiting and open-air forums, has taken 
the gospel into factories, and has or- 
ganized community centers and clubs. 

His book, Militant and Triumphant, 
has been printed by the Epworth Press 
in England and Tidings in the United 
States. 

Others scheduled to speak are Bishops 
Gerald Kennedy, Paul E. Martin, and 
W. Angie Smith. In addition to speak- 
ers there will be workshops and semi- 
nars. 

The Council of Evangelism is a 
‘grass roots” movement in evangelism. 
An auxiliary of the Board of Evangelism, 
it was organized in 1955. Membership is 
open to persons from every sphere of the 
church’s life. 

Mar. 2-9, 1958, the council will 
sponsor a nation-wide Week of Lay Visi- 
tation Evangelism. The goal will be for 
laymen to win 500,000 persons for 
Christ and the church. 


‘ 


members of the General Board of Edu- 
cation, directors of Christian education 
in local churches, professors of religion 
in Methodist colleges and universities, 
and others working in closely related 
fields. 

The conference will have as its theme 
“The Christian Church as a Redemptive 
Fellowship.” The principal speaker will 
be Dr. Albert C. Outler, professor at 
Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Tex. 
In his five addresses he will consider the 
following topics: “The Redeemer and 
His Fellowship,” “The Fellowship of the 
Redeemed,” “The Redemption of So- 
ciety,” “The Redemption of the World,” 
“The Hope of Redemption.” 

Dr. Outler has received wide recogni- 
tion for his scholarship and will deliver 
the Cole Lectures at Vanderbilt Divinity 
School next spring. 

Working with Dr. Outler in securing 
reactions from conference members on 
views set forth in the lectures will be Dr. 
Robert R. Powell, professor of Christian 
education at Westminster Theological 
Seminary. 

In charge of music at the conference 
will be the Rev. Bliss Wiant, a new staff 
member in the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. As 
will be true in practically every large 
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Hotel Sheraton-Gibson in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Nov. 5-10, for the biennial meet- 
ing of the Methodist Conference on 
Christian Education. 

Those attending will include: staff 
members and presidents of the annual 
conference Boards of Education, staff 


Please send me —_____ binders for THE 
Meruoptist Story at $1 each. 
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Please enclose check or money order 
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six groups composed of the following: 
executive secretaries and presidents of 
conference boards of education; children’s 
workers, workers with youth, workers 
with adults, directors of Christian educa- 
tion in local churches, and professors of 
religion in Methodist institutions. Each 
group will have its own programs. In 
addition numerous small groups confer- 
ences and committee meetings will be 
held. 

Officers of the conference this year are: 
Howard A. Bailey, president; Estelle 
Blanton Barber, vice-president; Florence 
Teague, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Bailey 
is executive secretary of the Delaware 
Conference Board of Education; Mrs. 
Barber is director of Christian education 
at First Church, Dallas, Tex.; and Miss 
Teague is administrative assistant in the 
Division of the Local Church of the 
Board of Education. 

For general information regarding the 
conference write the secretary, Miss 
Florence Teague, PO Box 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Methodists to Tour Hawaii 


A Methodist mission tour of Hawaii is 
scheduled for July 17-30, 1958. It is 
being sponsored by the Division of 
National Missions and the Joint Section 
of Cultivation and Education of the 
Board of Missions. 

The tour will be by air, leaving San 


Francisco on July 17 by Pan American 
World Airways, and returning to the 
same city July 30. (There will also be an 
alternate departure by steamship from Los 
Angeles on July 12, and an alternate re- 
turn leaving Honolulu on July 30 and 
arriving in Los Angeles, Aug. 4.) 

The tour will include visits to the 
principal Methodist mission centers and 
to the popular scenic attractions of the 
islands. 

The Rev. Harry Komuro, superintend- 
ent of the Hawaiian Methodist Mission 
and the Rev. Leslie C. Cayre, pastor of 
the Kailua Community Methodist 
Church will be hosts to the touring 
Methodists. The Rev. Walter J. Leppert 
of the Board of Missions staff will direct 
the tour. 

Mr. Leppert observes: “It is said that 
cosmopolitan Hawaii, with its complex 
of races, cultures, and religions, is in- 
creasingly becoming the showcase of 
American democracy. It is here that 
the American principles of brotherhood 
can be seen in action most graphically. 
The Methodist Church, with represent- 
atives of almost every racial and cultural 
background, is at work throughout the 
islands with a vital program. 

“Continental Methodists will want to 
become more and more familiar with the 
work of their fellow churchmen in 
Hawaii. The first National Missions 
Tour to Hawaii in July, 1958, will afford 
an excellent opportunity to do so. 


_ Benevolence Report 
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World Service 


tionment 
$12,200,000) 


World Service Specials 


General Advance 
Specials 


Week of Dedication 
Fellowship of Suffering 9,643 
and Service ‘ 
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Methodist TV Ministry 5,321 
Administrative Funds 


( 
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7,755 


£1,829 85,753 
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33,971 35,521 


23,095 24,550 








Though there will be ample opportunity 
during the two weeks to see the beauty 
spots of the islands, the purpose of the 
tour is primarily to give American Meth- 
odists a firsthand view of home mis- 
sions at work.” 

It is hoped that many laymen will 
take the tour and that churches plan- 
ning to send their pastors on. it will be- 
gin making arrangements immediately. 

Further information and a folder giv- 
ing details of the tour may be obtained 
by writing the Rev. W. J. Leppert, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Korean Orphans Need Aid 


Thousands of orphans and _ semi- 
orphans in Korea still need to be cared 
for today, according to the Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief. 

Methodism has assumed major re- 
sponsibility for approximately 4,000 of 
these orphans. 

For its general orphanage program, 
MCOR needs $2,000 a month. For one 
orphanage, Boys’ Democratic Town on 
True Friend Island, where MCOR has 
complete responsibility, $1,100 a month 
is needed for the 130 boys enrolled 
there. 

Miss Lena Knapp, treasurer of MCOR, 
says it is difficult to say what it costs 
to support a given child for one month 
because conditions vary with orphanages 
and with each child. But it requires 
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$1,170,377 $1,362,949 + 16.45 


— 31.80 
+ 18.76 


20,735 
1,037,380 


14,141 
1,232,001 


57,853 
40,302 


46,268 
34,179 


+ 25.04 
+ 17.91 


18,899 41,918 +121.79 


164,193 195,569 + 19.11 


64,652 81,864 + 26.62 


49,111 62,176 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Twelve were chosen, ordinary men from every 
walk of life. 


Thus famed photographer-artist Sune’ Richards 
sought men from all occupations of life to de- 
pict Christ’s disciples. Others have portrayed 
the twelve, but these new portraits photo- 
graphed from life, portray for the first time the 
real personality and inner power of those 
chosen by Christ. 


Fifteen years in the making, this dynamically 
new interpretation of the disciples is depicted 
in 12 pages of beautiful color in the October 
Anniversary issue of TOGETHER. 


Every month TOGETHER presents outstanding 
inspirational features that enrich and strengthen 
Christian living. The value to your church is 
large. 


But it is only with an ALL FAMILY PLAN that 
your church will receive such benefits as: 


@ better informed members 


@ more active interest in church functions 


@ greater participation, attendance, and giving 


And the cost is so small ... only 4¢ a week 
per family when included in your church budget. 
If yours is not yet an ALL FAMILY PLAN church, 
act now! Your pastor has additional informa- 
tion, or mail the coupon today. 


| ove 1) 


Methodist family. Issued monthly by The Methodist Publishing 


House (Board of Publication of the Methodist Church). 


*Portrait copyright 1957 by Alberta Rae (Sune) Richards 


740 North Rush Street * Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please rush complete details on how we may start our ALL FAMILY PLAN. 


CT] 1 do not now receive TOGETHER. Please include a FREE sample copy of the 
historic October Anniversary issue with ALL FAMILY information. 
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CONTACT 


Temperance commit- 
tees in local churches 
need NEWS of alcohol 
problems, PROGRAM 
suggestions for educa- 
tion and action, RE- 
SOURCE tips on books 
and audio-visuals. They 
need a place to go to 
geta QUERY answered. 


CONTACT, the new 
bi-weekly service for 
temperance leaders, 
provides all these and 
more. 

The complete service, 
with an attractive 
binder, costs only six 
dollars per year. 

For subscriptions and 
further information 
write 


CONTACT 


Methodist Board of 
Temperance 

100 Maryland Ave.,n.e 
Washinaton 2. D. C. 











This poster will be used extensively to promote Religion in Life month, November. 


$10 on the average to support each 
orphan. 

Contributions sent for children in 
orphanages (through conference treas- 
urers or to MCOR) should be desig- 
nated “Korean Orphans,” Miss Knapp 
said. 

Donations for the special needs of 
semi-orphans (those who are being kept 
at home by their mothers rather than 
being placed in an orphanage) should 
be labeled “Korean Children.” 

The address of MCOR is 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Commitment Day Dec. 1 


“Drinking Is a Moral Issue” will be 
the theme for the 1957 Commitment 
Day, to be observed Dec. 1. 

The annual church-wide event, which 
comes on the first Sunday in December, 
was established by the church’s General 
Conference “to enlist Methodists and 
encourage others to commit themselves 
to personal abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages.” 

The, Board of Temperance, which 
promotes Commitment Day, will mail 
sample materials and planning helps to 
pastors in mid-October. Included in the 
mailing will be an order card for leaf- 
lets, bulletin covers, a new poster and 
a newly designed Commitment Card. 

“The first Sunday in December has 
become far more than a pledge-signing 
event,” commented the Rev. Caradine 
R. Hooton, general secretary of the 
Board of Temperance, in announcing 
plans for the observance. He added: 
“As the culmination of a new and vital 
alcohol education program through the 
church school, Commitment Day has 
become primarily a spiritual observance; 
a time set aside to give all Methodists 
an opportunity to consider, carefully and 
prayerfully, their own Christian com- 
mitment as it relates to this important 
social issue.” 


Joins TRAFCO Staff 


Miss Lois Ann Randerson of San 
Benito, Tex., has joined the staff of the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
Commission. She is assistant to the direc- 
tor of utilization and field service. 

In her new position Miss Randerson 
handles promotion, publicity and public 
relations writing for TRAFCO. 

Miss Randerson is a journalism gradu- 
ate of the University of Texas and has 
had newspaper and radio experience. 


Plan RIAL Advertising 


November will: be Religion in Amer- 
ican Life month. 

Theme of the 1957 RIAL advertising 
campaign is “Find the Strength for Your 
Life .. . Worship Together This Week.” 
It is based on Psalm 27:1. 

The Methodist Church is one of 24 
national religious groups which support 
RIAL. Through the Advertising Coun- 
cil, representing the advertising industry, 
posters and other advertising materials 
are prepared. Free space is made avail- 
able on billboards and in newspapers and 
radio and television outlets carry spot 
announcements as a public service. 

It is estimated that this fall the RIAL 
message will appear on more than 5,500 
billboards, more than 10,000 railway or 
subway platform posters, and on 55,000 
car cards in buses and subways. It will 
be sent to all of the 485 ULS. television 
stations, to 2,900 radio stations and to 
more than 10,000 newspapers. Ads will 
appear also in mass-circulation magazines. 

Methodists can help spur the use of 
these materials by contacting outdoor 
and transportation advertising companies, 
newspapers and broadcasting stations, 
urging them to make use of them. 

Free kits are available, describing the 
campaign and suggesting community pro- 
grams tying in with it. To request the 
“Congregational Attendance Kit” or the 
“Community Attendance Kit,” write to 
Earle B. Pleasant, Religion in American 


Life, 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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On a wide circuit] w. W. Reid 
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The “secret weapon” of all “success” 
in modern industry and_living—call 
it our profit economy or the American 
way of life, as you will—is teamwork. 

And, indeed, it seems rather impos- 
sible to think of anyone who is accom- 
plishing anything, good or bad, except as 
he is working with or working upon 
other people. No man anywhere is really 
living unto himself alone—even though 
he may think so. 

Years ago, I met on a mountain village 
street a man who was pointed out to 
me as a hermit. He lived alone near the 
top of a mountain visible from the village. 
But two facts gave denial to the “hermit” 
label: every Saturday morning (someone 
must have given him a calendar!) he 
came down the mountainside and ex- 
changed some products of his agricul- 
tural toil for things he needed from the 
general store; and there were neighbors 
in the village who watched each night 
for the flicker of the kerosene lamp in 
his window. If it were not lighted, some- 
one climbed the mountain next morning 
to see if he needed medical attention. 
No, he was not a hermit: he was part of 
a team within society, no matter how 
restricted. 

A representative of one of the great 
industrial concerns of America spoke the 
other day of the talents, skills and ex- 
periences of some 39 chemical and re- 
lated specialists whom the company’s 
petroleum salesman has standing behind 
him when he calls upon a_ prospective 
customer. This team of 39 specialists— 
and the teams of specialists and non- 








Youth Find 


—widened horizons 
—deepened fellowship 


through CONCERN, news maga- 
zine for Methodist youth, issued 
twice a month. $1 a year; 10 or 
more to one address, 75c each. 

through POWER, quarterly devo- 
tional guide by and for Method- 
ish youth. 40c a year. 


CONCERN-POWER 
Write 


P.O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 
National Conference of Methodist Youth 
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This Is the Age of the Team 





specialists who helped train each of 
them, and helped develop the field of 
their particular skills, crafts, and processes 
—stand behind the salesman and give 
something of themselves to the customer. 

Each of them and each of us inherits 
from a long line of team members who 
slowly, perhaps through the centuries, 
built together the knowledge and skill 
represented in “the team.” Neither Ful- 
ton, nor Edison, nor Ford was a hermit 
working alone in his special field. 

The idea of the team and of its impor- 
tance has many ramifications. Teamwork 
is the key to all modern research, not 
only in all exact science, but in the so- 
cial sciences as well. The presidency of 
the United States is no longer Cif it ever 
was) to be looked upon as a one-man 
job: we speak of “the president’s team.” 
In war, it is “the general staff” and not 
some “Napoleon” that plans the strategy. 
Faculty meetings, boards of directors or 
trustees, editorial staffs, and medical con- 
sultations are all tangible evidence that 
the team has taken over. 

I am thinking of this principle of the 
team as it applies to the work of a local 
church. Of course, we have stewards, and 
trustees, and official boards, and com- 
missions, and committees for everything 
imaginable. Sometimes they witness 
merely to the inefhiciency or cumbersome- 
ness of democracy. And in far too many 
cases the real work of the church is left 
to the minister alone. 

No minister can do an effective job if 
he is a “Christian hermit” in the midst of 
a non-Christian community—or congre- 
gation. It is the witness of the team— 
minister plus laymen—that can revolu- 
tionize a community. 

The missionary, at home or abroad, 
may be a near-hermit in the place of his 
ministry; but there will be no mistaking 
the power of the witness of lay Chris- 
tians who team with him and live their 
faith daily. And with the local church it- 
self it is the team of minister, plus lay 
workers, plus an eager and willing con- 
gregation that can and will achieve 
“great things for God.” 

The lav leader, the church-school 
superintendent and teachers, the stew- 
ards, and each layman must be part of 
the team. The only call for “soloists” is 
at a very special and occasional spot 
in the choir. 
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EVANGELISM 
TIDINGS 
General Board of Evangelism 
1908 Grand Ave. 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Please send me the following materials: 


__. Lay Visitation Evangelism in the 
Local Church, 35¢, 4 for $1 

—_— They Went Forth—Two by Two 
(turnover chart), $12 a set 

—— Chart Booklet, 35¢; 12 or more. 
25¢ 

—— Assimilating New Members, 10¢ 
6 for 50¢ 

—__— Plain Facts About Protestantism, 
by T. Otto Nall. 100 for $2 

—__. What Every Protestant Should 
Know, by Paul E. Folkers. 100 
for $4 

—. Why I Am a Protestant, by John 

L. Ferguson. 100 for $2 

—___ What It Means to Be a Protes- 
tant, by Edward Ferguson, Jr. 
100 for $2 

—__— If My Daughter Should Want to 
Varry a Roman Catholic, by 
Bishop H. Clifford Northcott. 
25 or more, 4¢ each 


Name 


Address 


COMMITTEE ON WILLS, 
AND GIFTs 

740 Rush St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 


JEQUESTS 


Please send me the following: 


—_. Remember the Church in Your 
Will (poster), free 

—— Wills Emphasis Manual, 25¢ 

——— Questions and Answers, 10¢ 

___. Where There’s a Will, There’s a 
Way (folder), 100 for $2 

—__ World Service Means People 
(folder), 100 for $2 

—__— Memo to Lawyers (folder), free 

——_. Memo to Bankers (folder), free 

____. Over the Wall (folder), free 


Name 


Address 


TEMPERANCE 


Service Dept. 

General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send the following free items as 
checked: 


0 Sample packet of Commitment Day 
materials 

C Leaflet on Facts of the Month plan 

(J Information about Contact, the bi- 
weekly service for church temper- 
ance leaders 

Cj) A new resource list of temperance 
materials 
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Pictures Tell the Story 
Fennimore (Wis.) Church 


Pictures helped us tell the story of 
our church in our every-member canvass, 
which we choose to call “every-home visi- 
tation program.” 

It all began as a result of our attend- 
ing a stewardship institute sponsored by 
the National Council of Churches and 
seeing the filmstrip, Go Forth in His 
Name. Stimulated by this experience, 
we made our own turnover books, includ- 
ing 87 pages and 236 pictures in each 
book. These books were used in our 
every-home visitation program during 
which 70 people, making 35 teams, 
called in 300 of our homes. 

The turnover books actually told the 
story of our church program. They were 
divided into 12 sections: “Our Pastoral 
Ministry,” “Our Worship Ministry,” 
“Our Educational Ministry,” “Our 
Commission on Membership and Evan- 
gelism,” “Our Commission on Missions,” 
“Our Ministry to Others,” “Organiza- 
tions and Activities,” “Our Church 
Periodicals,” “Needed or Desired,” “Our 
Church Home,” “Our Parsonage Home,” 
and “Our Financial Responsibility.” 

Of the pictures used, 158 were actual 
photographs and 78 were clippings. 

The visitors who used the books were 
carefully trained in two sessions. When 
they went out, each team went to defi- 
nitely assigned homes where they were 
expected, appointments having been 
made by letter and confirmed by phone. 

We let the pictures tell the story and 
pledges to our budget were doubled over 
the previous year. 

Rosert L. Jacoss, pastor 


Give Help to a Rural Charge 


Erie Conference 


The Town and Country Commission 
of Erie Conference conducted a week 
for “Deepening Our Discipleship” early 
this year on a five-point rural charge. 
It was the first phase of a pioneering 
venture to stimulate the over-all program 
of the small town or country church. 

A special committee was set up by 
the commission. Its work, as explained 
by its chairman, the Rev. J. Milton 
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ul 


worked 


for 
us 


Shaffer of Pleasantville, Pa., was to draw 
upon the body of experience gained 
throughout the church and evolve a work- 
able program that could be taken to 
country churches to show them how they 
might better fulfill their mission. 

The Erie program was developed in 
four meetings of the committee. Although 
it was not “a program on evangelism” 
in the conventional sense—since it em- 
braced five basic fields of churchman- 
ship—Mr. Shaffer said that the commit- 
tee felt the end results sought were 
essentially evangelistic. 

The Chapmanville Charge in Mead- 
ville District was picked for the first 
week of “Deepening Our Discipleship.” 

On the first five nights of the week, 
five three-man teams presented work in 
the fields of missions, evangelism, edu- 
cation, stewardship and social concerns. 
On the sixth night a “Service of Com- 
mitment to Deeper Discipleship” was 
conducted by the Rev. A. B. R. Colley, 
Grove City district superintendent. 

The first step in putting on the pro- 
gram was the preparation of an explana- 
torv fact sheet on what the Town and 





Country Commission was trying to ac- 
complish. Then a data sheet giving facts 
about the churches of the Chapmanville 
Charge was sent to each of the 15 per- 
sons making up the teams. The third 
step was distribution of program an- 
nouncements to the five congregations. 

In the fourth and final step, an evalua- 
tion sheet was filled out by each of 
at least three neighboring pastors. 

Long-range appraisal must come later, 
but Mr. Shaffer has listed 10 tangible 
results that could be discerned at once: 

1. Attendance each night averaged 
about 60 out of a membership of 175. 

2. A prayer meeting was organized 
in one of the churches. 

3. A Methodist Men’s group was 
started for the charge. 

4. New interest was created in the 
field of missions. 

5. Church-school teachers discovered 
new ways of interesting pupils. 

6. Pastor and people gained a better 
understanding of what can be done in 
all areas of rural church life. 

7. Pastors in nearby churches were 
awakened to the possibilities in their own 
churches. 

8. The great needs of the rural church, 
especially in the fields of education and 
finance, were pointed up. 

9. Numerous persons were given an 
opportunity to become “twentieth cen- 
tury disciples.” 

10. The people of the charge were 
made aware that outside help is avail 
able and that The Methodist Church 
wants to help in all areas of church life. 

Dwicur P. CarpENTER 





Dolls from around the world in native costumes belonging to Mrs. Floyd Brown, left, 
dramatize World-wide Communion Sunday at Shattuck Avenue Church, Oakland, Calif. 
Mrs. Will Ralph, right, chairman of the commission on missions and a former missionary 
in the Congo, here shows her daughter, Arza Beth, a Danish doll. 
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The Upper Room offers a tested way to 





develop FAMILY DEVOTIONS 
in every home 













oC 
5. - ; pi 
| HE Uprer Room is part of the ministry of seventy thousand 
eC ; S . ‘ 
churches in the United States and Canada. 
- (a) It encourages worship as a family unit, at home each day, 
at church each Sunday. 
he (b) It achieves a day-by-day ministry in every home for which 
the church and its pastor have a responsibility. 
ed (c) It is an effective presentation of the claims of Christ and 
the church on the lives of inactive and indifferent members. 
ter (d) It carries the evangelistic message to the homes of prospec- 
in tive members, helping to win them. 
a s = 
ore Church-wide Family Worship Plan a oa ne oe oe 
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city, town, or country. It is as effective 
in a church that counts its roll by the thou- 
sands as the church whose numbers are counted in tens. It is en- 

















Here is a plan that is simple and direct. The church goes into every 
| home six times a year, not asking but giving. Through it the 
ch 7 ep 

church expresses genuine concern for the spiritual welfare of every 





member of the family, and through THe Upper Room the whole Se ee oe oe mye kena og — nag? of 
family is reminded each day of the church and the pastor. Here is ae eS ee ee Se ee ae ae ee ee ee 
’ se ae , RE er of one pastor. 
an a continuing expression of good will and a daily invitation to walk 
en- closer with the Master. Because this plan can be operated on a self-supporting basis, it makes 
») There are instances in thousands of churches where the quiet yet an excellent project for a class or organization. Your Men's club 
ce forceful messages of THE Upper Room have won men and women aun do it, or the Women's society. Youth —— like to do hes fer 
ail , : Kern Syi: “tii ps it makes them feel that they are making a contribution to the spiritual 
é hack into active participation in the affairs of the church. There ie of the dam : 
. , ife of the church. 
rch are other thousands who testify that because someone made THE : 
ife. Upper Room available to then hain of events was ste th . . . . , . 
ife wars th aS eee f nts was started that For a complete outline of the Church-wide Family Worship 
’ led to a full commitment to Christ and the church. 


Plan, @ sample copy of Tut Upper Room, mail the coupon today. 
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34 Editions e Circulation 3,000,000 ¢ 28 Languages 
The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVENUE NASHVILLE 5, TENN. 













THE Upper Room, 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 





The Upper Room Outreach 


In many communities THe Upper 
Room has a ministry to the unchurched, 
to the “stranger within thy gates”— 
to the sick and afflicted—through plans 
developed to reach these people—in 
stores and newsstands, in motels and 
hotels, and in hospitals and infirmaries, 
Ask for information. 






Yes, I'm interested. 






Please send me details of the Church-wide Family Worship Plan. 





3 Begin my order for Tue Urrer Room with the current issue. 






I need —— copies of each issue. (7¢ each in lots of 10 or more to one 







address.) 








= Information about other devotional literature. 





a Send me information about the plan to place THe Upper Room in 
Motels and Hotels. 
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Stores and Newsstands. Hospitals, 
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Name 
oh Fill out and mail 
this atobate gig coupon. Address 
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Te Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department of 
ths General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 


THE METHODIST STORY’s October covers honor Charles 
Wesley and the world-wide outreach he helped to start. 


Norma Lockwood sketched the hymnist and his friends 


singing around a harpsichord, a companion to our May 
John Wesley cover. At Ganta, Liberia, Week of Dedication 


gifts have built a modern hospital wing (below) for lepers. 
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